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OLD  MAIDEN'S  TALISMAN. 


CHAP.  XI. 


Lord  Highfield  in  his  youth  was  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  talents  which  would 
enable  him  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
life,  and  he  was,  unfortunately,  too  soon  in- 
duced to  form  that  opinion  of  himself.  Such 
was,  indeed,  th^  almost  inevitable  result  of  his 
being  constantly  "  brought  out"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  display,**"*  by  his  doating  and  injudi- 
cious parents      The  praises  of  their  son  and 
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heir  were  as  sweet  music  to  their  ears,  and  of 
course  were  not  wanting,  for  there  was  no  table 
within  twenty  miles  equal   or  to  be  compared 
to    that  kept  at   Highfield   Hall.     When    the 
young  nobleman  went  to  Oxford  he  was,  conse- 
quently, much  surprised  and  mortified  to  find 
that  his  best  and  smartest  sayings  were  heard 
with  apathy,  and  even  sometimes  treated  with 
ridicule.     He  became  irritable,  and  pride,  the 
leading  feature  in  his  character,   suggested  to 
him  that  there  were  other  ways  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  besides  that  of  setting  the  table  in  a 
roar.     Thence  commenced  a  career  of  extrava- 
gance :  no  man  of  his  day  had  finer  horses,  or 
a  more  splendid  "  turn  out,*"  than  his  lordship, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  personal  equipments 
excited    the   envy   of  many  a   gentleman-com- 
moner.    Flattery  followed  :  his  pride  was  gra- 
tified, and  all  went  on  well  till  he  came  of  age 
^nd  returned  home,  when  an  accumulation  of 
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debts  and  an  additional  love  of  display,  were 
the  only  apparent  results  of  his  visit  to  Alma 
Mater.  These  laid  the  foundation  for  difficul- 
ties which  in  a  few  years  drove  him  to  the 
too  common  expedient  of  contracting  a  wealthy 
marriage  for  the  sole  purpose  of  removing 
them.  That  the  step  was  not  productive  of 
happiness  either  to  himself  or  his  lady,  is 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  Many  pitied  her, 
as  one  removed  out  of  her  proper  sphere  by 
her  father's  absurd  ambition,  which  led  him  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter's  happiness  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  titled  son-in-law.  Nothing  could 
be  more  foreign  to  her  taste  than  the  style  in 
which  his  lordship  delighted  to  live.  She 
would  have  shone  admirably  as  the  Lady 
Bountiful  of  a  country  village,  for  she  loved 
retirement,  was  inclined  to  deeds  of  charity, 
and  was  conscientiously  strict  in  the  perform- 
ance   of  her   religious   duties.      But    dinners. 
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routs,  balls,  the  being  "  at  home''  to  five  hun- 
dred friends,  and  all  that  the  world  calls  plea- 
sure, were  to  her  severe  inflictions,  which  she 
endured  for  awhile  with  patient  uneasiness,  and 
at  length  entirely  withdrew  from.     Her   lord 
was  far  from  displeased  at  this  seclusion,  as  it 
left  the  funds  more  completely  at  his  disposal, 
and,   moreover,  he   had   discovered,   since  his 
marriage,  that  her  ladyship's  demeanour  and 
manner  in  society,   which   he,  as  a  professed 
lover,  used  to  term  "  interestingly  retiring  and 
delicately  sensitive,"  might  be  more  correctly 
described   by  the   epithets  '' mauvaise  honte'' 
and  "  gaucheriey     From  that  period  he  ran  a 
course   of  foolish,  uncalculating  extravagance, 
till  he  once  more  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  then  pride  for- 
bade him  to  adopt  the  only  certain  means  of 
relief.     To  have  parted  with  a  servant,  a  car- 
riage, or  a  horse,  to  give  one  dinner  or  party 
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the  less,  anything  that  looked  like  retrench- 
ment, was  not  to  be  endured.  Therefore  he 
borrowed,  and  so  increased  his  difficulties. 
Then  he  was,  unfortunately,  successful  at  the 
gaming  table,  and,  like  many  others,  madly 
flattered  himself  that,  by  certain  vague  calcula- 
tions, he  had  discovered  the  means  of  rendering 
play  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply.  For- 
tune for  a  considerable  time  smiled  upon  him, 
and  thus  added  to  the  delusion,  and  it  was 
during  that  period  that  he  became  acquainted 
with,  and  won  a  few  hundreds  from  Mr.  Alwyn, 
then  a  thoughtless  young  man,  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  those  arts  which  he  subsequently 
practised  with  vengeful  perseverance  against  all 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  been  concerned  in 
his  ruin. 

As  years  passed  away,  Lord  Highfield's 
affairs  became  more  and  more  entangled  and 
complicated.     He  had  raised  money  by  every 
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possible  means,  and  at  the  time  when  Lady 
Mary  heard  of  his  difficulties,  was  pressed  from 
all  quarters;  and  when  he  humbled  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  apply  to  his  father-in-law  for  assist- 
ance, it  was  not  only  refused,  but  the  old  man 
upbraided  him  rudely  for  his  extravagance, 
and  declared,  that  whatever  he  might  hereafter 
leave  his  daughter  should  be  settled  entirely 
upon  herself.  It  was  immediately  after  endur- 
ing this  mortification  that  his  lordship  had 
posted  down  to  his  family  estate  in  Notting- 
hamshire, with  a  faint  hope  of  being  able  to 
raise  something  by  a  sale  of  timber ;  and  he 
was  engaged  in  consulting  with  his  steward  on 
the  subject,  when  Lady  Mary''s  letter  arrived. 
His  first  emotion,  on  perusing  it,  was  indigna- 
tion that  any  one  should  dare  to  suspect  his 
embarrassments,  and  his  suspicions  instantly 
fell  upon  Mr.  Alwyn. 

"  Yes,'*  thought  he,   "  the  scoundrel  holds 
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my  bonds,  and  having  given  up  all  hope  of 
marrying  her  ladyship — He  marry  her  !  Con- 
fusion !  Uool  that  I  have  been  !  But  I  can- 
not endure  that  she  should  think  me  ruined.  I 
must  see  her  and  remove  that  idea  ;  and  if  she 
should  offer  to  lend  me  money — why  —  why, — 
these  things  are  galling  ;  — but  she  will  keep  it 
secret,  and  —  I  will  see  her.  Besides,  I  could 
wish  to  spare  those  old  trees ;  they  are  orna- 
mental, and  their  fall  will  set  people  talking." 

After  some  farther  reflection,  and  many  re- 
perusals  of  the  letter,  his  lordship  became 
convinced  of  Lady  Mary^s  real  intention,  and 
instructed  his  steward  merely  to  let  a  survey  of 
the  timber  be  taken,  but  to  proceed  no  farther 
till  he  should  write  from  town.  Having  given 
these  orders,  he  added  others  for  preparing  for 
his  immediate  departure. 

"  Nobody  would  think  his  lordship  was  short 
of  cash,"  said  the  steward,  "  to  see  him  posting 
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from  London  and  back  to  say  what  might  have 
been  done  as  well  by  five  minutes'*  writing. 
But  that 's  the  way :  he  was  always  fond  of 
making  a  show." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Lord  Highfield  reached  St.  Alban's,  after  tra- 
velling all  night.  The  cry  of  "  Four  horses 
out !"  had  already  been  vociferated,  when  the 
landlady  made  her  appearance,  and  respect- 
fully approaching  the  door  of  the  carriage,  told 
his  lordship,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  house 
who  had  been  expecting  him  ever  since  the 
previous  afternoon. 

''  There  must  be  some  mistake,  madam," 
was  the  reply  ;  "it  cannot  be  to  see  me :  I 
expect  no  one.  At  all  events,  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare.  Have  the  kindness  to  hurry 
them  with  the  horses.  If  this  person  wishes  to 
see  me  it  must  be  in  town." 
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"  It  is  some  dunning  contrivance,  no  doubt,"" 
thought  his  lordship. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  landlady, 
thrusting  her  head  in  at  the  chariot  window, 
"  the  lady's  name  is  Deningford,  Lady  Mary 
Deningford,  and  I  'm  sure  she  is  very  anxious 
to  see  you :  I  \e  my  doubts  whether  she  went 
to  bed  last  night ;  but  all  is  quiet  now  in  her 
room,  though  she  desired  to  be  called  the 
moment  you  arrived,  at  whatever  hour  it 
might  be/' 

"  Do  not  let  her  be  disturbed  on  any  ac- 
count,**'  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure  that  would  have  excited  the  attention 
of  a  much  less  observant  person  than  the 
landlady.  "  I  shall  breakfast  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, resuming  his  wonted  coldness  of  man- 
ner ;  "  her  ladyship  will  then  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  me,  if  such  be  her  desire, 
though  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  that  she 
can  have  to  communicate  to  me." 
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In  a  few  minutes  his  lordship  was,  with  his 
valet,  occupied  in  hastily  arranging  his  toilet. 

"  When  her  ladyship  is  visible,  Jones,"  said 
he,  "  let  her  have  my  card.  Order  coffee.  I 
am  excessively  fatigued,  and  will  lay  myself 
down  for  a  few  minutes ;  that  may  refresh  me. 
Tell  the  people,  that  if  any  of  them  disturb 
her  I  shall  drive  past  the  house  in  future. 
When  I  ring,  it  will  be  for  breakfast." 

His  valet  immediately  withdrew,  and  left 
him  to  seek  repose. 

In  the  mean  while  Lady  Mary,  worn  out  by 
two  restless  nights,  had  sunk  into  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  she  did  not  awake  till 
near  noon.  The  same  cause,  after  he  had 
breakfasted,  produced  a  similar  effect  upon  his 
lordship ;  and  in  this  state  matters  were  when, 
about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Alwyn  drove  up  to  the 
inn  in  a  tandem. 

"  Whom  have  you   in    the   house  .f*"  was  a 
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natural  question  to  put  to  the  waiter  who 
attended  upon  him,  and  the  reply  he  received 
appeared  to  him  amply  sufficient  to  confirm  his 
worst  suspicions. 

"  Waiting  for  him  since  last  night  !"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself.  "  Not  to  be  disturbed  on 
any  account !  No  talkative  abigail  with  her  ! 
She  in  No.  3,  opening  into  the  bedroom  No.  2, 
on  one  side,  and  into  his  lordship's  parlour, 
No.  4,  on  the  other ;  his  bedroom,  No.  5,  all 
communicating  with  each  other.  I  know  them 
well."  Such  was,  indeed,  the  arrangement  of 
the  apartments,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  inns. 

"The  scoundrel!"  continued  Mr.  Alwyn. 
"  No,  he  would  not  call  upon  her;  he  would 
not  seek  her  society,  because  in  that  case  her 
ladyship  might,  having  seen  us  together,  ask 
him  certain  questions  in  confidence  concerning 
my  habits,  which  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
his   honour    to   answer    without    speaking   the 
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truth.  His  honour! — a  paltry,  pettifogging, 
would-be  swindler  !  — he  could  only  promise 
not  to  intrude  his  advice  upon  her  unasked. 
Yes,  the  reason  of  her  strange  conduct  to  me 
is  now  fully  explained — there  is  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  the  sudden  withdrawing  of 
an  intimacy  which  she  herself  sought  to  esta- 
blish; the  villain  has  poisoned  her  mind 
against  me,  and  he  shall  pay  the  penalty. 
My  revenge  will  noio  be  complete — ay,  even 
the  banker's  methodistical  daughter  may  be 
aroused  by  this,  and  brought  into  play.  And 
then  to-night  —  yes,  after  such  an  interview,  he 
will  surely  be  in  funds  once  more :  so,  my  lord, 
we  will  prepare  for  you." 

After  breakfast,  the  gamester  visited  the 
stables  with  the  careless,  listless  air  of  one  who 
knew  not  how  to  occupy  his  time,  and  con- 
trived to  enter  into  conversation  with  her  lady- 
ship's  footman,   and,  by  pretending   to  have 
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seen  him  before,  drew  from  the  unsuspicious 
man  his  name  and  that  of  his  former  master, 
which  he  immediately  committed  to  paper, 
and  shortly  after  took  his  departure  for  town. 

When  Lady  Mary  at  length  awoke,  and 
was  informed  that  his  lordship  was  in  the 
house,  she  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  receive 
him ;  her  mind  was  calmer  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  she  went  forth  from  her 
chamber  thankful  that  it  was  so.  When,  how- 
ever, his  lordship  made  his  appearance,  she 
felt  embarrassed  at  first  how  to  introduce  the 
delicate  subject  of  his  affairs  ;  but  the  talisman 
soon  apprised  her  that  he  had  guessed  her  in- 
tentions, and  expected,  from  her  former  habits 
of  plain  speaking,  that  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  express  them.  Therefore,  endeavouring  to 
recall  into  her  manners  the  levity  of  bygone 
days,  she  said,  "  You  know,  my  lord,  that  I 
was  always  fond  of  doing  things  in  my  own 
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way.  Perhaps  it  is  not  every  doting  aunt  that 
would  have  run  away  from  a  poor  boy,  because 
she  didn't  know  when  she  might  see  him  again ; 
but  I  did,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  say  farewell. 
I  hate  scenes  of  any  sort ;  he  knows  that  I 
wish  Him  well,  there  can  be  no  mistake  on  that 
head.  But  that  is  not  our  affair;  and  so  to 
the  point.  I  wrote  to  your  lordship  before  I 
thought  of  leaving  town ;  and  therefore,  when 
I  came  away  suddenly,  it  became  my  duty  to 
prevent  you  from  being  disappointed,  in  case 
you  felt  disposed  to  favour  me  with  a  call,  and 
so  I  have  waylaid  and  stopped  you  on  the 
king'^s  highway.  My  business  with  your  lord- 
ship is  one  of  a  very  simple  nature ;  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask  of  you,  and  when  you  think  of 
our  old  acquaintance  I  trust  you  will  not  re- 
fuse me.  You  know  that  I  have  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
great  deal  of  money,   so  much,   indeed,   that, 
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though  the  idea  may  make  you  smile,  I  am 
perplexed  with  it.  It  is  positively  embarrass- 
ing, and  my  agent  is  always  looking  out  for 
mortgages  and  such  things  to  place  it  in,  and 
yet  has  not  been  able  to  find  sufficient ;  so  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  assist  him,  and  it 
struck  me  that  you  might  be  able  to  assist  me. 
— Do,  if  you  can,  that's  a  good  soul !     Here 

is  a  packet  of  notes ^     And  she  drew  them 

from  a  drawer,  where  she  had  purposely  laid 
them  open,  so  as  to  show  their  value  at  first 
sight.  "  Here  is  a  mass  of  paper  which  might 
be  of  use  to  somebody,  and  is  utterly  unservice- 
able to  me ;  they  kept  me  awake,  too,  several 
times  last  night,  and  that  is  not  agreeable. 
People  say  the  stocks  are  too  high  to  buy  into : 
I  don't  understand  such  matters." 

At  the  sight  of  the  notes,  the  ruined  gamester 
started  with  surprise,  and  could  not  suppress 
an    exclamatory    "  Ah !"      But    the   talisman 
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was  perfectly  silent,  and  so  it  was  evident  that 
he  thought  not  at  that  moment  of  her  ladyship, 
who  felt,  perhaps,  somewhat  disappointed,  yet 
continued.     "  Now,  my  lord,  if,  among  your 
acquaintance,    which    is   very   extensive,    you 
happen  to  know  of  any  one  who  takes  money 
on  mortgage,  and  so  forth,  I  hope  you  will  tell 
me.     I  know  that  gentlemen  talk  such  matters 
over  with  each  other,  whereas  we  have  no  op- 
portunities of  the  kind,  as  we  chat  on  very  dif- 
ferent  subjects,  you  know.      Oh   dear !    I  'm 
tired  of  this  already ;  what  a  speech  I  Ve  made 
about  it !     I  do  wish,  my  lord,  you  would  take 
these  notes  and  try  if  you  cannot  dispose  of 
them  for  me  somehow." 

Here  she  thrust  them  from  her  towards  his 
lordship,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  as 
the  talisman  murmured,  "  This  is  very  delicate 
as  well  as  generous  of  her ;  not  an  allusion  to 
my  difficulties,  though  the  tenor  of  her  note 
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indicates  that  they  are  not  entirely  unknown  to 
her.  Alas !  what  have  I  not  lost  by  my  vain 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  wealth !  I  must  not 
think  of  that  now — it  will  drive  me  mad  I 
No,  no,  the  present  demands  all  my  attention  ; 
the  past  is  gone — gone  for  ever!  Her  inten- 
tions are  plain ;  can  I — shall  I  receive  this  sum 
from  her?  —  I  know  not  how  to  resist,  and 
yet " 

Here  the  voice  ceased,  and  Lord  Highfield 
replied,  "  If  I  should  hear  of  any  opportunity, 
my  lady,  I  will  certainly  inform  you.  Had  I 
known  of  your  wish  some  weeks  since, — I  took 
up  some  money  myself  on  mortgage;  but 
now " 

"  Oh,  that  would  have  been  delightful !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Mary ;  "  for  between  us  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  all  those 
forms,  and  parchments,  and  lawyers'  visits, 
which   are  so  detestable.     But   are   you   sure 
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that  you  '  took  up/  as  you  call  it,  as  much  as 
you  are  lilcely  to  want?  No,  no, — you  did 
not ;  I  can  see  by  your  looks  that  you  did  not. 
Do  not  attempt  to  contradict  me;  I  have 
found  you  out.  There,  there — take  the  notes  : 
if  you  knew  what  a  weight  your  so  doing  will 
relieve  my  mind  from,  you  would  not  hesitate 
an  instant." 

Lord  Highfield's  pride,  mingled  with  far 
better  feelings,  now  struggled  violently  against 
the  temptation.  Had  her  ladyship  been  less 
generous,  had  she  talked  of  securities,  even 
though  those  which  he  would  have  tendered 
were  already  overcharged,  he  would,  perhaps, 
scarcely  have  hesitated  to  let  her  take  her 
chance  with  the  rest  of  his  creditors.  Then  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  business ;  now  it 
was  an  appeal  to  his  honour,  and  that,  he 
ventured  proudly  to  affirm  to  himself,  never 
had  and  never  should  be  tainted.    Much  passed 
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in  his  mind  that  could  not  be  revealed  by  the 
talisman,  which  yet  spoke  at  intervals  of  Lady 
Mary  in  words  that  sank  deeply  into  her  heart  : 
they  were  as  the  cries  of  one  in  distress,  as 
those  of  a  drowning  person  looking  wildly 
round  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  assistance 
from  any  other  quarter,  and  yet  hesitating  to 
accept  the  proffered  hand  of  a  feeble  friend. 

"  My  lady,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  I  must  be 
candid  with  you.  I  could  certainly  find  a  use  for 
this  sum — nay,  more,  it  would  be  of  consider- 
able service  to  me  just  now;  but  the  fact  is, 
if  I  took  it,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  say  when  I  could  repay  you,  as ''"' 

''  All  the  better  !"*'  exclaimed  Lady  Mary, 
interrupting  him,  "  that  is  the  vert/  way  in 
which  I  want  to  dispose  of  it !  It  would  be  a 
very  small  relief  to  my  mind  if  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  thrown  upon  my  hands  again  directly. 
So  that  affair  is  settled  ;  and  now,  my  lord,  I  have 
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another  favour  to  ask  of  you.  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  returning  home  till  I  know  that 
my  dear  boy  is  really  gone ;  and  if  you  could 
contrive  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  some  of  your 
people,  I  will  call  upon  Lady  Highfield  to- 
morrow morning,  directly  I  come  to  town,  as  I 
must  see  her  about  a  candidate  for  some  charity, 
concerning  whom  she  wrote  to  me,  requesting 
my  vote  and  interest." 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  talisman  sa- 
luted her  with  a  variety  of  flattering  epithets, 
among  which  those  of  his  lordship's  "  better 
and  guardian  angel"  were  frequently  repeated ; 
and  then  he  thanked  her  verballv,  with  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  tenderness  of  manner 
which  left  but  too  deep  an  impression. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  unfortunate 
interview,  Lady  Mary  seems  to  have  abandoned 
herself  to  the  pleasant  delusion  that  she  had 
saved  him  from  ruin,  and  that  feeling,  added 
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to   the  knowledge   of  his   sentiments   towards 
her,  produced  a  species  of  mental  intoxication. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  her  youth,   had  she 
been  so  perfectly  happy ;  and  the  talisman,  the 
fatal  gift  to  which  she  ascribed  her  happiness, 
became  dearer  to  her  than  ever.     But  when  his 
lordship   was   gone,  and   she  reflected   on  the 
numerous   and  abrupt   pauses  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  secret  communications,  she  felt 
dissatisfied.     In   his   presence   she   had  either 
filled  them  up  to  her  satisfaction,  or  thought 
only   of   what   she   heard;    now,    however,    it 
appeared  to  her  as  though  something  had  been 
darkly  hinted  at    of  an   appeal  to  fate   under 
the  auspices  of  the  "  guardian  angel,"  and  her 
heart  sank  coldly  within  her  at  the  idea ;  for, 
if  such   were  his  desperate  purpose,   she  felt 
that  not  even   the   sacrifice  of  her  whole  im- 
mense fortune  might  suffice  to  save  him  from 
ruin.     Then,  after  some  reflection,  she  blamed 
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herself  for  admitting  a  suspicion  so  derogatory 
to  his  honour.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  with  the 
feelings  he  has  towards  me,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  risk  my  property  at  the  gaming- 
table. The  words  of  the  talisman  must  have 
revealed  but  a  passing  thought,  or  one  of  those 
involuntary  fancies  such  as  have  before  misled 
me  in  judging  of  others;  he  cannot  act  so 
madly,  I  may  say  so  dishonourably." 

Having  somewhat  quieted  her  mind  on  this 
head,  her  ladyship  left  St.  Alban's,  with  the 
intention  of  spending  the  next  night  of  her 
self-condemned  banishment  from  home  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  lived  on  the  road  to 
London.  All  seemed  combined  to  give  an 
unusual  degree  of  notoriety  to  this  strange 
journey,  while  it  was  her  wish  to  have  kept  it 
as  secret  as  possible.  The  mansion  which  she 
had  selected  for  her  retreat  was  not  visible 
from  the  high  road,  and  on  her  arrival  at  the 
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lodge  the  park-gates  were  standing  open,  as 
though  she  had  been  expected;  but  she  was 
too  much  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  to 
attend  either  to  that  circumstance  or  the  few 
words  which  passed  between  her  own  servant 
and  the  porter.  It  was  evident  that  her  friend 
was  at  home,  as  the  carriage  proceeded  towards 
the  house,  and  she  was  just  regretting  that  she 
had  not  requested  Lord  Highiield  to  write  to 
her  there,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  her  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  unusual  appearance  of 
several  carriages,  drawn  aside  under  the  trees, 
informed  her  that  she  would  be  one  of  a  large 
party  ;  it  was,  however,  too  late  to  retreat. 

The  lady  of  the  mansion  was  already  at  the 
door,  and  received  and  welcomed  her  with 
much  surprise  and  evident  gratification,  while 
the  talisman  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  brilliant 
addition  to  our  numbers !  I  did  not  venture 
to  ask  her  ladyship,  for  fear  of  a  refusal ;  but 
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as  she  comes  of  her  own  accord,  I  hope  there 
is  no  truth  in  what  people  say  about  her  being 
so  much  changed  by  the  change  in  her  circum- 
stances." 

In  order  to  remove  this  impression.  Lady 
Mary  assumed  as  much  as  possible  her  former 
ease  and  gaiety,  and  said  that  she  had  come  to 
enjoy  a  few  hours  of  quiet  conversation,  and  to 
beg  a  night's  lodging,  little  expecting  to  have 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

"  Our  party  is  somewhat  large  for  us  who 
live  so  retired,"  replied  her  hostess,  "  but 
really  it  is  nothing  when  compared  with  those 
you  are  accustomed  to  in  London ;  and  besides, 
we  have  no  one  staying  in  the  house,  so  we 
shall  have  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  en- 
tirely to  ourselves ;  but  I  hope  you  are  come 
to  remain  a  few  days  with  us.  We  dine  in 
half  an  hour ;  perhaps  you  would  prefer  your 
own  room  till  then.'^" 
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How  shockingly  she  is  dressed !""  mur- 
mured the  talisman :  "  there  is  a  sad  change  in 
that  respect,  certainly;  but  I  suppose  she 
thinks  everybody  knows  she  has  got  money." 

"  I  must  borrow  your  maid,"  said  Lady 
Mary ;  "  I  have  left  Rachel  at  home  to  attend 
to  something  very  particular,  which  you  shall 
know  all  about  when  we  have  more  time.  But 
now  I  perceive  you  are  wanted ;  there  is  ano- 
ther carriage.  Use  no  ceremony  with  me ;  we 
are  old  acquaintances.  Leave  me  to  take  care 
of  myself,  and  above  all,  do  not  take  it  into 
your  head  that  I  am  changed,  for  you  will  find 
me  just  the  same;"  and,  saying  these  words, 
her  ladyship  proceeded  to  ascend  the  stairs  to 
her  room,  in  a  manner  as  closely  imitative  as 
possible  of  the  alacrity  of  former  days. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  it  was  with  a  determination  to  exert 
herself,  and  endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudices 
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which  were  evidently  increasing  against  her  in 
society ;  and,  lest  she  should  be  embarrassed  by 
its  secret  communications,  left  the  talisman  in 
her  chamber.  There  were  about  thirty  persons 
present,  and  only  one  or  two  whom  she  had 
not  frequently  met.  Among  those  of  her  own 
immediate  circle  was  the  old  general  who  had 
furnished  her  with  such  unpleasant  intelligence 
relative  to  the  Wainfleets ;  and  when  he  had 
the  honour  of  handing  her  to  the  dining-room, 
she  felt  that  she  would  have  preferred  almost 
any  other  person  for  a  neighbour,  as  his  pre- 
sence recalled  poor  George  too  forcibly  to  her 
recollection.  But  she  was  resolved  to  perform 
her  part  of  gaiety,  and  appeared  to  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
dinner.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  it,  in 
the  midst  of  general  hilarity,  that  the  veteran 
referred  to  their  last  meeting  and  subject  of 
conversation,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  ab- 
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sent  from  town  ever  since,  or  he  should  have 
made  farther  inquiries  into  the  present  cha- 
racters of  the  party. 

'*  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  general/'  said  her 
lady ;  "  what  you  told  me  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient ;  I  cannot  wish  to  know  more  of  such  a 
person." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,"  observed  the  worthy 
old  gentleman  ;  "  and  yet  I  should  regret  to 
have  prevented  you  from  executing  any  cha- 
ritable intention.  The  daughter,  poor  thing, 
is  much  to  be  pitied,  and  it  belongs  not  t(j 
us  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  the  chil- 
dren.    As  for  poor  Wainwright  himself ''"' 

"  Who  .^"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary. 

"  Wainwright,"  replied  the  general — "  Ma- 
jor Wainwright,  as  you  said,  though  I  wonder 
how  his  promotion  could  have  escaped  me ;  but 

I  am   getting  old,   and Are  you  unwell, 

Lady  Mary .?" 
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No,  general^"  she  murmured,  while  a 
death-like  paleness  overspread  her  counte- 
nance ;  "  it  was  of  Major  Wamjieet  I  inquired 
of  you." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  "  my  poor, 
dear,  gallant  friend  who  fell  in  Sicily  ?  he  was 
an  honour  to  his  country  and  the  service.  No, 
my  lady,  you  certainly  said  V^amwright.'''' 

"  Order  my  carriage  directly  !"  shrieked 
Lady  Mary,  rising  from  table,  and  wringing 
her  hands. 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued ;  but  people 
are  not  easily  or  long  disturbed  at  dinner, 
and  when  she  had  left  the  room  things  soon 
relapsed  into  their  wonted  order,  though  many 
whisperings  went  round  concerning  the  oddity 
of  Lady  Mary's  conduct.  Even  the  old  gene- 
ral, after  a  while,  recovered  himself  and  his 
appetite,  and,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  ob- 
served, that  he  was  very  sorry  to  have  misled 
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her,  but  that  really  people  should  not  ask 
questions  of  others  who  were  playing  at  whist, 
when  there  was  such  a  noise  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  know  what  was  said. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Alwyn's  arrival 
in  town  from  St.  Alban'*s,  prompted  by  a  ma- 
lignant spirit  of  revenge,  he  caused  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  Lady  Highfield,  describing  the 
meeting  of  Lady  Mary  Deningford  and  his 
lordship  at  the  inn,  and  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  only  domestic  by  whom  she  was  accom- 
panied. 

It  was  about  three  o''clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  this  diabolical  epistle  reached  its  destina- 
tion. Her  ladyship  at  first  felt  incredulous, 
and  indignant  that  any  one  should  presume  so 
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to  address  her ;  but  a  reperusal  of  the  stu- 
diously circumstantial  details  failed  not  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  anticipated  by  the  contriver. 
She  recollected  that  his  lordship  had  left  town 
suddenly,  and  that,  when  she  inquired  the  na- 
ture of  his  business  in  Nottinghamshire,  he 
had  evaded  giving  any  reply.  Of  this  she  had 
taken  little  heed  at  the  moment,  but  now  it 
struck  her  forcibly  as  being  singular,  and  even 
suspicious,  and  she  brooded  upon  it  for  some 
time.  Then,  calling  to  mind  the  cause  of  the 
orphan  on  whose  account  she  had  to  solicit 
Lady  Mary's  patronage,  she  resolved  imme- 
diately to  call  upon  her,  as,  if  her  ladyship 
should  be  at  home,  the  falsehood  of  the  anony- 
mous writer  would  be  at  once  evident. 

On  her  arrival  in  Cavendish  Square,  how- 
ever, matters  became  still  more  perplexing,  as 
the  servants  told  her  that  their  mistress  had 
gone  from   home  on    the   preceding  day,   but 
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where  they  knew  not,  though  they  were  certain 
that  she  would  not  be  long  absent,  as,  contrary 
to  her  usual  custom,  she  had  left  her  own  wo- 
man at  home. 

Having  received  this  information.  Lady  High- 
field  resolved  instantly  to  go  into  the  city  and 
consult  her  father,  with  whom,  as  has  been 
stated  before,  her  lord  had  recently  had  an 
unpleasant  interview  ;  but  of  that  circumstance 
her  ladyship  was  at  the  time  in  ignorance.  The 
old  citizen,  already  enraged  against  his  son-in- 
law,  read  the  letter  with  a  degree  of  attention 
which  he  probably  would  not  have  bestowed 
upon  it  at  any  other  time.  He  then  told  his 
daughter  to  leave  it  with  him,  and  that  he 
would  think  it  over,  and  let  her  have  his  opi- 
nion in  the  course  of  the  evening  or  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  in  the  mean  while  recom- 
mended her  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  but 
to  ^o  home,  and  make  her  mind  easy,  and  act 
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as  if  nothing  particular  had  occurred;  he 
hinted,  moreover,  at  the  probability  of  disco- 
vering the  writer.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
had  her  ladyship  left  him,  than,  summoning  a 
confidential  clerk,  he  put  the  letter  into  his 
hands,  and  desired  him  instantly  to  post  down 
to  St.  Alban's  and  ascertain  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  statement,  and  then  to  return, 
without  loss  of  time  or  calculation  of  expense. 

Lady  Highfield  had  purposed  to  follow  her 
father's  advice  in  a  passive  manner,  by  retiring 
to  her  own  room,  and  waiting  patiently  till  his 
report  should  arrive ;  consequently  she  was 
much  disconcerted  at  the  announcement  of  his 
lordship's  unexpected  return.  Something  of 
her  dislike  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
gay  world  in  general,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, but  her  antipathy  was  more  particu- 
larly violent  against  the  habit  of  expressing 
friendship,  esteem,  and  confidence,  when  such 
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were  not  her  real  feelings  towards  the  person 
whom  she  addressed.  During  the  brief  period 
in  which  she  went  into  society  after  her  mar- 
riage, her  lord  had  frequently  spoken  to  her  on 
this  subject,  and  even  assured  her,  that  some- 
times she  was  absolutely  guilty  of  rudeness  ; 
but  his  representations  were  unavailing,  as  she 
declared  herself  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of 
deceit,  whether  fashionable  or  otherwise.  Pos- 
sibly she  prided  herself  somewhat  too  much  in 
what  she  termed  "  speaking  her  mind."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  she  felt  that  in  the  present  case 
she  would  much  rather  not  have  seen  her  hus- 
band while  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
doubts  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to 
act  a  part,  and  was  about  to  order  her  carriage 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  particular  friends,  when  his 
lordship  entered  the  room,  in  unusually  high 
spirits,  and  announced  his  intention  of  dining 
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with  her.  Submission  to  his  will  she  consi- 
dered a  duty,  but  she  could  not  prevail  upon 
herself,  in  the  present  instance,  to  say  that  it 
was  a  pleasure,  and  her  stiffness  and  frigidity 
of  demeanour  formed  a  striking  contrast,  in  his 
lordship's  mind,  with  the  lively,  fascinating 
manners  of  Lady  Mary  Deningford. 

At  dinner  her  ladyship  was  unusually  silent, 
while  his  lordship,  although  he  complaimed  of 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  all  night,  was  far  more 
loquacious  than  usual.  When  they  were  left 
by  themselves,  he  inquired  if  she  was  unwell. 

"  I  think  I  do  not  feel  quite  well,  my  lord," 
was  the  cold  reply. 

"  Well,  Eliza,""  said  his  lordship,  helping 
himself  to  wine,  "  you  ought  to  know  best ; 
but  I  wish  — I  wish  your  spirits  were  a  little 
better,  for,  upon  my  word,  this  is  exceedingly 
dull.  Heigho  !  What  with  travelling  all  last 
night  and  —  really  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
doze  a  little." 
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"  Were  you  travelling  all  last  night  ?"  asked 
her  ladyship,  fixing  her  eyes  steadfastly  upon 
him. 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  ?  Surely  there 
can  be  no  crime  in  that,  according  to  your 
ladyship's  new  •  code  of  morals  ?  It  was  not 
Sunday-night,  you  will  recollect."" 

"  No,  it  was  not,"  she  replied,  crossing  her 
hands  before  her  in  a  resigned,  but  far  from 
elegant  manner. 

"  What  can  ail  the  woman .?"  thought  Lord 
Highfield ;  "  she  is  even  more  awkward  and 
incomprehensible  than  usual  f  And  again  he 
thought  of  Lady  Mary. 

A  long  silence  followed,  which  would  have 
been  embarrassing  but  that  such  pauses  were 
too  common  when  this  ill-matched  couple  were 
alone.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Lady 
Highfield's    person   minutely,    as   its   charms 
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had   not   in   any    degree   contributed   towards 
fixing   his   lordship's    attention,    and    of    that 
truth  she   had    for  some   time   been   painfully 
convinced,    though   never,    till    the   period   at 
which  we  have  arrived,   had  she  experienced 
any  feeling  approaching  to  jealousy  ;  now,  how- 
ever, the  more  she  thought,  the  more  she  be- 
came perplexed,  for,  on  calculating,  it  appeared 
to  her  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  since 
her  husband's  departure  to  have  allowed  him 
to  visit  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  join- 
ing that  consideration  with  Lady  Mary's  sin- 
gular absence,  she  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
asking  for  a  direct  explanation.     But  she  had 
made  a  promise  to  her  father,  and  a  promise 
with  her  was  sacred.     Nevertheless,  after  much 
internal  struggling,  she  ventured  to  break  the 
silence  by  observing  abruptly — 

"  You  did  not  tell  me,  my  lord,  what  your 
business  was  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  you  have 
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despatched  it  very  quickly.  I  should  hardly 
have  supposed  that  you  had  had  time  to  go 
there  and  back." 

Had  his  lordship  thought  fit,  he  might  easily 
have  solved  this  difficulty  by  telling  her,  that 
both  in  going  and  returning  he  had  urged  the 
postilions  as  though  he  were  travelling  on  an 
affair  of  life  and  death ;  but  he  had  been  in- 
dulging in  reveries  and  certain  indistinct  dreams 
of  a  future,  which,  but  for  her  existence,  might 
yet  be  realized,  and,  when  he  found  himself 
recalled  to  the  present  by  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  it  vibrated  hatefully  in  his  ears. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  asleep,"  said  he, 
with  an  unusual  harshness  of  manner,  and 
then,  without  noticing  her  question,  he  arose 
and  paced  the  room,  mentally  upbraiding  him- 
self for  having  formed  an  union  with  a  person 
so  utterly  unfit  for  her  station,  as  he  at  that 
moment  considered  her  to  be. 
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Her  ladyship  was  not  subject  to  violent 
emotions,  but  she  gazed  upon  him  with  fear 
and  trembling.  He  had  never  previously  con- 
ducted himself  thus  rudely  towards  her,  and 
she  construed  his  evident  agitation  into  the 
workings  of  conscious  guilt.  This  silent  scene 
continued  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  his  lordship  abruptly  left  the 
room  without  uttering  a  word :  and  thus  they 
parted  never  to  meet  again. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  when  Lady  Mary  Deningford  arrived 
in  Cavendish  Square,  and  on  being  informed  of 
her  nephew's  departure,  proceeded,  without 
alighting,  to  the  house  of  her  friend  the  admi- 
ral. When  told  that  he  was  from  home,  and 
that  the  hour  of  his  return  was  extremely  un- 
certain, she  expressed  her  intention  of  waiting. 

"  I  fear,  my  lady,"  said  an  old,  grey-headed 
domestic,  "  that  your  patience  will  be  exhaust- 
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ed,  as  this  is  what  the  admiral  calls  his  '  gay 
evening,'  when  he  usually  makes  a  round  of 
calls  at  the  different  parties  to  which  he  is 
invited ;  so  perhaps  he  won't  be  back  till 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  But  he  is  almost  always 
at  home  every  other  night  in  the  week." 

"  Then,  unfit  as  I  am  for  the  task  of  going 
into  society,"  thought  Lady  Mary,  "  I  must 
seek  him  ;"  and  she  returned  home  to  dress. 

There  were  several  letters  lying  unopened 
upon  her  table,  but  that  of  poor  George,  of 
course,  obtained  the  precedence.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  a  most  affectionate  style,  and  with  an 
evident  attempt  at  high  spirits  consequent 
upon  his  assurance  of  promotion.  He  thanked 
his  dear  aunt  for  all  her  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should 
shortly  see  her  again,  and  concluded  by  urging 
her  to  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Wainfleet  and  judging  for  herself,  as  he  was 
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certain  that  all  her  unjust  prejudices  would 
vanish  at  the  first  interview.  Not  a  hint  was 
dropped  of  any  suspicion  that  her  ladyship  had 
been  concerned  in  his  removal,  and  this  was 
some  small  consolation  to  her,  while  it  rendered 
the  guileless  and  unsuspecting  youth  dearer  to 
her  than  ever.  Having  perused  his  letter  seve- 
ral times,  she  cast  her  eyes  listlessly  upon  the 
others  which  lay  before  her,  and  was  resolving 
to  leave  them  till  the  morrow,  when  her  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  one  sealed  with  black  wax, 
and  bearing  a  deep  border  of  the  same  hue. 
She  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read 
an  account  of  Mr.  Yerraway's  death,  written 
by  his  nephew,  according  to  a  particular  re- 
quest made  by  his  uncle  a  few  hours  only 
before  he  breathed  his  last.  He  had  desired 
that  her  ladyship  should  be  informed  that  he 
had  been  much  happier  since  his  last  interview 
with  her,   and  that  he  hoped   she  would  not 
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venture  to  undertake  anything  of  importance 
simply  upon  the  intelligence  which  she  might 
receive  from  a  certain  object,  as  he  had  him- 
self been  rendered  miserable,  and  fallen  into 
many  errors,  by  placing  too  much  reliance 
on  it.  He  moreover  recommended  her  rather 
to  make  use  of  her  own  ears,  and  the  faculties 
for  observation  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her.  All  this,  the  latter  stated,  was  in- 
comprehensible to  the  writer ;  but  it  was  almost 
the  last  request  made  by  his  uncle,  and  there- 
fore he  fulfilled  it  literally,  agreeably  to  his 
promise. 

"Alas  !  I  understand  it  but  too  well !"  sighed 
liady  Mary.  "  Had  I  not  trusted  to  the 
generaPs  thoughts,  we  should  have  had  more 
conversation.  I  should  have  waited  the  result 
of  his  inquiries,  and  this  cruel  mistake  could 
not  have  occurred.  From  henceforth  I  will 
not  rely  implicitly  on  the  talisman  ;  and  yet  it 
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has  been  of  essential  service  to  me  :  without  its 
aid  I  should  not  have  known  the  real  senti- 
ments of  Lord  Highfield,  and  certainly  never 
could  have  ventured  to  proffer  my  assistance/'' 
Here  her  ladyship  sank  into  a  reverie,  when 
she  became  painfully  sensible  that  his  lord- 
ship's mental  declaration  of  affection  had  in  a 
very  material  degree  altered  the  nature  of  her 
own  feelings  towards  him,  even  as  though  the 
declaration  had  been  verbal,  and  she  could 
have  listened  to  it  with  propriety.  Former- 
ly she  had  thought  of  him  as  of  one  whom, 
in  early  youth,  she  could  have  admitted  as  a 
suitor,  and  even  sometimes,  in  secret,  allowed 

herself  to  lament  the  course  which  he  had  our- 

i. 

sued.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  there  had  been  a  reciprocal  mental 
avowal  of  affection,  irreproachable  in  its  nature, 
while  an  insurmountable  barrier  prevented  their 
union.     The  fervency  with  which  the  talismanic 
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voice  had  spoken  while  his  lordship  was  under 
the  influence  of  grateful  feelings,  had  doubtless 
done  much  towards  producing  this  state  of  her 
mind.  She  too  well  remembered  many  of 
those  expressions,  and  felt  as  though  her  own 
happiness  could  never  again  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  individual  from  whose  heart  they 
proceeded.  If  we  add  to  this  the  natural  glow 
of  a  generous  spirit  towards  one  on  whom  it 
has  conferred  an  important  benefit,  and  the 
certainty,  which  her  strange  gift  bestowed  upon 
her,  that  what  she  heard  were  really  the  work- 
ings of  his  inmost  soul,  it  will  not  then  appear 
surprising  that  Lady  Mary  gave  way  before 
the  gush  of  feeling.  The  "  luxury  of  thought" 
was,  however,  embittered  by  many  painful  re- 
flections, and  o'*ershadowed  by  dark  forebodings, 
which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  dispel ;  and, 
while  she  was  ineffectually  exerting  herself,  a 
circumstance  occurred  (if  such  a  name  may  be 
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given  to  what  must  have  been  imaginary)  which 
nearly  rendered  her  incapable  of  going  from 
home  on  that  eventful  evening.  Her  thoughts 
had  again  wandered  to  the  talisman,  and  she 
looked  to  it  for  assistance. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  will  guide  me.  I 
will  use  it  discreetly  and  rarely  on  other  ocea- 
sions ;  but  with  him  it  will  always  be  useful. 
I  did  think  of  returning  it  to  Mr.  Yerraway ; 
that  cannot  now  be  done ;  and  Lord  Highfield's 
thoughts  are  and  will  in  future  be  so  much  of 
me,  now  he  knows  my  willingness  to  serve  him, 
that  I  cannot  remain  ignorant  of  them.  Yes,. 
I  will  keep  the  talisman  ;  I  feel  that  it  is  dearer 
to  me  than  ever.*" 

The  mysterious  heart  was  at  the  time  sus- 
pended to  its  usual  seat  of  office,  and  as  she 
scarcely  breathed  the'^>e  words,  she  felt,  or  fan- 
cied that  she  felt,  it  press  itself  closely  against 
her  breast,  even  as  a  living  creature  endeavour- 
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ing  to  return  the  caresses  of  its  mistress.  In 
an  Sigony  of  horror,  she  endeavoured  to  snatch 
it  forth  and  throw  it  from  her,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  snake ;  but  the  golden  chain  broke  in 
the  attempt.  The  talisman  retained  its  place ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  at  the  moment  a  hollow 
laugh  arose  from  within,  but  from  a  far  greater 
depth  and  more  indistinct  than  the  usual  com- 
munications, and  the  laughter  was  as  the  sound 
of  many  voices. 

When  she  succeeded  in  extricating  it  from 
her  bosom,  the  dark  gem  shone  with  its  wonted 
lustre,  and  remained  perfectly  motionless  and 
inanimate ;  but  it  was  long  ere  its  owner  could 
bring  herself  to  doubt  what  she  conceived  to  be 
the  evidence  of  her  senses.  Just  as  she  had  be- 
gun to  persuade  herself  that  the  whole  must 
be  the  workings  of  fancy  acting  upon  her  shat- 
tered nerves  and  wearied  frame,  the  sound  of 
wheels  without  informed  her  that  the  time  for 
action  had  arrived. 
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"  No,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  neglect 
my  duties  to  give  way  to  imaginary  fears !  and 
you,  you,  mysterious  agent,  whatever  your  na- 
ture may  be,  shall  assijfe'  me  in  performing  them." 
And  she  took  up  the  talisman  again,  with  a  feel- 
ing approaching  to  defiance,  while  a  cold  thrill 
momentarily  pervaded  her  whole  frame. 

The  contrast  between  her  ladyship's  previous 
suavity  of  manner  and  her  behaviour  and  ap- 
pearance during  that  evening  was  too  striking 
not  to  excite  general  attention.  Formerly, 
when  she  entered  a  room,  a  stranger  would 
have  said,  "  That  lady  is  come  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  enjoy  herself  and  to  be  agreeable  to 
others."  Such,  indeed,  had  been  her  only  mo- 
tives for  going  into  society,  where  she  was 
wont  to  appear  as  the  personification  of  good- 
humour  and  high  spirits,  and  was  always  re- 
ceived with  smiles,  in  whatever  direction  she 
moved;  for,  as  has  been  observed  before,  she 
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was  a  general  favourite.  Therefore,  when  she 
was  seen  successively,  at  several  different  par- 
ties, rushing  hastily  through  the  fashionable 
throng,  gazing  wildly  rotund,  and  scarcely  no- 
ticing the  salutations  of  her  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintance,  the  sensation  she  caused  was 
excessive.  People  whispered  to  each  other, 
and  many  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  her  in- 
tellects were  affected  by  her  sudden  change  of 
fortune. 

The  public  mind  was  thus  prepared  to  hear 
something  extraordinary  respecting  her  lady- 
ship, though  no  one  could  form  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  about  to 
become  the  subject  of  general  conversation  on 
the  following  day.  It  seems,  however,  as 
though  she  was  herself  impressed  with  an  idea 
that  a  crisis  was  approaching ;  but,  instead  of 
giving  way  to  the  presentiment,  she  resolved  to 
summon  all  her  energies  to  avert,  if  possible. 
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the  coming  ill,  or  to  meet  it  with  firmness'. 
And  it  was  no  easy  task  which  she  had  thus 
marked  out  for  herself.  The  events  of  the  past 
day,  succeeding  two  restless  nights,  and  accom- 
panied by  bodily  fatigue,  had  produced  a  fe- 
verish weariness  which  it  was  difficult  to  over- 
come. Nothing  but  the  excess  of  mental  agi- 
tation could  have  kept  her  awake:  and,  even 
as  it  was,  she  often  seemed  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  her,  and  appeared  like  a 
somnambulist,  walking  while  tortured  with  hor- 
rid dreams. 

She  called  fruitlessly  at  many  houses;  the 
replies  of  the  servants  were  always  unsatis- 
factory. One  knew  that  the  admiral  was  ex- 
pected ;  another  was  almost  certain  that  he 
had  already  gone  up-stairs,  as  he  was  not  fond 
of  being  announced,  and  so  forth.  Conse- 
quently, she  usually  made  the  tour  of  the 
rooms  in  the  manner  already  described,  not 
^  D  2 
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without  the  hopes  of  seeing  Lord  Highfield, 
for  whom,  however,  she  never  ventured  to  in- 
quire. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  she  met  the  veteran  retiring  from  a  party 
to  which  she  was  ascending  in  a  state  of  nearly 
utter  exhaustion.  "At  last  —  at  last  I  have 
found  you !"  she  gasped,  catching  at  his  arm  to 
save  herself  from  sinking. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,''  said  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  "  this  will  never  do;  you 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  long  ago :  you  will 
ruin  your  health  at  this  rate.  I  can't  flatter 
you  about  your  looks — must  learn  to  be  merry 
and  wise.  Know  you  \e  got  high  spirits : 
keep  them  in  store  for  the  future.  You've 
wind  and  tide  with  you  now ;  it  may  not 
always  be  so.  Why,  my  poor  girl,  what's 
the  matter  with  you.^ — Ay,  ay,  lean  on  my 
arm  ;  the  old  hulk  is  tough  yet.    Has  anybody 
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insulted  you,  my  dear?  —  tell  me  all  about  it. 
I  knew  your  father  and  your  uncle,  and  you 
shall  never  want  a  friend  or  protector  while  I 
live.     So  come,   come — you  mustn't  think  of 
going  into  the  crowd ;  let  us  go  down  stairs  to- 
gether.    Here,  my  lads !  some  of  you  run  and 
fetch  some  wine  and  biscuits !     This  way,  my 
good  lady  —  I  am  at  home  here."    And  he  con- 
ducted her  into  a  parlour,  where,  when  some- 
what recovered,  she  informed  him  of  the  error 
into  which  she  had  fallen  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persons  from  whom   she  wished 
her  nephew  to  be  separated,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  recalled.     The  admiral 
was  much  affected  by  the  extreme  earnestness 
of  her  manner,  but  was  obliged  to  inform  her 
that  any  change  was  for  the  present  impossible, 
as  the  vessel  in  which  his  young  friend  was  em- 
barked must  already  have  been  at  sea  for  some 
hours.     The  strict  tenor  of  his  duty  likewise 
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prevented  him  from  informing  her  of  the  ship's 
destination  and  the  probable  period  of  her  voy- 
age, as  she  had  sailed  with  sealed  orders,  to  be 
opened  in  a  given  latitude. 

'*  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  the  worthy  ve- 
teran, "  take  another  glass  of  wine  and  cheer 
up  your  spirits.  Don't  reflect  upon  yourself 
for  having  done  what  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  of  the  greatest  service  to  your  ne- 
phew: he  is  too  young  to  think  of  marriage 
yet,  even  if  it  were  to  an  angel.  He  is  now  on 
board  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  navy ;  the 
captain  a  noble  fellow,  one  of-  Nelson's  '  band 
of  brothers  ;**  officers  and  crew  all  picked  men. 
You  '11  hear  something  about  'em  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  you  11  bless  your  stars  that 
your  boy  was  of  their  number.'' 

This  characteristic  method  of  bestowing  con- 
solation produced  a  diametrically  opposite  ef- 
fect on  poor  Lady  Mary,  who  concluded  that 
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a  vessel  so  appointed  must  be  commissioned  to 
execute  some  deed  of  desperate  daring,  and 
she  felt  as  though  sentence  had  been  passed 
of  eternal  separation  between  her  and  her 
nephew. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  morning  following  the  events  which 
closed  the  last  chapter  Lady  Mary  Deningford 
awoke  feverish,  and  little  refreshed  by  the 
unquiet  slumbers  of  the  night,  during  which 
she  had  been  haunted  by  a  series  of  imaginary 
terrors. 

Wild  and  frightful  as  were  her  dreams,  all 
were  connected  with,  and  consequent  upon,  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  performed  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  duties,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  talisman.  At  one  time,  the  corpse  of 
her  nephew  appeared  to  be  borne  before  her 
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by  hideous  and  grinning  phantoms,  and  when 
in  an  agony  of  grief  she  rushed  forward  to 
throw  herself  upon  it,  it  moved  convulsively, 
and  assumed  the  features  of  Lord  Highfield, 
while  a  malignant  spirit,  in  the  likeness  of  Mr. 
Alwyn,  howled  in  her  ear,  "  This  is  your 
work  !"  and  then  it  broke  into  a  triumphant 
laugh,  which  went  round  among  all  the  hor- 
rid figures  with  which  she  seemed  to  be 
environed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  talisman  appeared  to 
be  perpetually  present,  floating  in  the  air,  and 
surrounded  by  a  lambent  flame,  and  ever  and 
anon,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  ward  it  off*,  it 
would  dart  upon  her,  fix  itself  near  her  heart, 
and  inflict  a  sting  that  spread  its  influence 
instantaneously  throughout  her  whole  frame, 
as  though  it  had  been  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  It 
was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  shake  off" 
the  eff'ect  of  these  nocturnal  terrors ;    the  re- 
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membrance  of  them  clung  to  her  in  spite  of 
every  effort. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  it  is  useless ;  I  cannot 
rally  my  spirits.  I  will  seek  refuge  in  endea- 
vouring to  atone  for  my  errors.  I  will  go  to 
Hammersmith,  agreeably  to  George's  request, 
too  probably  the  last  he  will  ever  make  to  me ; 
I  will  be  a  friend  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
whom  I  have  injured.  O  that  I  had  never 
beheld  that  fatal  gift,  or  that  I  had  had  resolu- 
tion to  refuse  it !" 

But  even  as  she  uttered  these  words  some- 
thing within  seemed  to  whisper  to  her  th^  its 
powers  might  be  of  service  in  a  first  interview 
with  two  strangers,  concerning  whose  real  cha- 
racter it  was  so  essential  that  she  should  not  be 
deceived. 

While  dressing,  Rachel  informed  her  of  Lady 
Highfield's  call  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
continued :— 
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"  She  seemed  to  want  to  see  you  very  much, 
and  was  very  particular  in  inquiring  where  you 
were  gone,  and  when  you  would  come  back, 
and  looked  sadly  disappointed  when  nobody 
could  tell  her.  I  was  looking  at  her  through 
the  blinds  of  the  parlour  window  as  she  sat  in 
her  carriage,  for  I  wanted  to  see  her  close. 
She  was  all  alone.  Poor  thing!  she  looked 
very  pale  and  full  of  trouble.  They  say  that 
she  and  my  lord  are  never  seen  together,  and 
that  he  's  run  through  all  her  fortune.  But 
everybody  speaks  well  of  her,  as  she  's  so  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  is  always  doing  some  good 
action  or  other.  Yet  she  never  takes  no  plea- 
sure, but  keeps  at  home  in  her  own  room, 
reading  good  books,  while  my  lord  is  driving 
about  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  just  as  if 
he  was  a  single  man  ;  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  sorry 
for  her,  and  can't  help  pitying  her,  though  she 
is   a   lady.     Heigho !   there 's  no    telling  how 
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menfolks  will  turn  out !  Who  'd  have  thought 
as  ever  he  would  a  behaved  so  to  his  wife  as 
had  seen  him  when  he  used  to  visit  at  Drax- 
fort,  always  so  fond  of  being  in  company  with 
the  young  ladies !  Well,  I  'm  glad  as  he 
didn't  marry  anybody  that  I  care  more  about ; 
that 's  some  comfort,  anyhow." 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  any  more  of  such  scan- 
dalous gossip,"  said  Lady  Mary,  in  a  tone 
which  startled  her  handmaiden.  "  You  know 
that  I  never  give  ear  to  idle  and  malicious 
reports.  If  Lady  Highfield  is  fond  of  retire- 
ment, it  is  very  strange  that  she  cannot  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  without  being  the  subject  of 
such  abominable  misrepresentations.  As  for 
the  loss  of  her  fortune,  what  you  have  just  said 
yourself  ought  to  convince  you  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  report.  How  could  she  be  always  kind, 
and  charitable,  and  doing  good,  if  she  were  not 
possessed  of  the  means  ?     And  then,  what  have 
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you  to  say  against  his  lordship  ?  That  he 
rides  about  in  his  carriage,  forsooth  !  Fie  I 
Rachel  !  I  am  really  quite  ashamed  of  you  ; 
you  ought  to  know  better  ;  but  if  you  can  find 
any  pleasure  in  slandering  and  evil-speaking,  I 
cannot — so  let  us  drop  the  subject." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  lady,"  replied 
Rachel,  somewhat  sullenly,  for  she  was  unac- 
customed to  rebuke,  and  did  not  exactly  per- 
ceive how  she  had  merited  it  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  "just  as  you  please;  but  I  'm  sure 
I  'm  not  fond  of  slander  no  more  than  your 
ladyship,  and  shouldn't  have  said  what  I  did  if 
it  hadn't  been  in  everybody's  mouth." 

"  Order  the  chariot  to  be  at  the  door  in  half 
an  hour,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  and  bring  me 
those  papers  concerning  the  charities,  which  I 
gave  you  to  take  care  of :  it  was  about  them, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  Lady  Highfield  wished 
to  see  me,  so  I  shall  call  upon  her  with  them 
this  morning." 
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When  left  alone,  her  ladyship  again  took 
counsel  with  herself  whether  she  should  once 
more  wear  the  talisman,  and,  eventually,  came 
to  the  decision  that  without  it  she  could  not  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  assistance  which  she 
had  given  to  his  lordship  had  sufficed  to  extri- 
cate him  from  his  difficulties.  It  is,  however, 
but  too  probable  that  she  resumed  her  fatal 
power  under  the  influence  of  an  infatuated  wish 
to  listen  again  to  those  mental  declarations  in 
her  favour,  again  to  drink  of  the  delicious 
poison  which  had  already  destroyed  her  peace 
of  mind.  But,  from  whatever  cause  her  deci- 
sion arose,  the  mysterious  gift  now  alternately 
feared,  hated,  and  cherished,  was  doomed  to  be 
her  companion,  and  to  add  its  secret  inflictions 
amid  the  sufferings  which  she  was  about  to 
experience. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  trace  the  movements 
of  Lady  Highfield,  on  whose  mind  his   lord- 
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ship's  strange  and  abrupt  departure  had  left  a 
deep  impression.  She  retired  to  her  boudoir, 
to  weep  and  pray  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
endure  the  coming  trial.  There  she  endea- 
voured to  persuade  herself  that  her  husband's 
conduct  was  the  effect  of  fatigue,  or  a  momen- 
tary irritation  consequent  upon  disappointment 
in  the  affair  which  had  called  him  from  home ; 
but  his  previous  high  spirits  during  their  din- 
ner argued  against  these  suppositions,  while 
they  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  probable 
demeanour  of  one  who  had  abandoned  himself 
to  guilty  pleasures,  and  exulted  in  the  belief  of 
being  secure  from  detection. 

With  the  hope  of  shortening  the  period  of 
suspense,  she  sent  a  note  to  her  father,  entreat- 
ing that  he  would  come  and  give  his  opinion, 
that  night,  on  the  contents  of  the  letter  she 
had  left  with  him,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
her  to  seek  rest  till  she  had  seen  him. 
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The  old  gentleman,  in  reply,  pleaded  some 
very  urgent  business,  but  promised  to  see  her 
immediately  it  was  despatched,  though  he 
hinted  that  it  might  occupy  him  till  a  late  hour. 

Of  course  he  was  waiting  only  for  the  return 
of  his  confidential  clerk,  who  arrived  from  St. 
Alban'*s  at  midnight,  with  a  report  which  con- 
firmed the  banker  in  his  worst  suspicions. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
father  and  daughter  met,  and  she  instantly 
read  in  his  countenance  and  manners  the  symp- 
toms of  excessive  agitation. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dearest  child," 
said  he,  "  1  find  that  ray  lord  is  not  at  home ; 
so  much  the  better  —  so  much  the  better. 
Quite  as  well  that  we  didn't  meet,  for  if  we 
had  —  hem  !  It  could  not  have  been  of  any 
use,  and — A  lord  indeed  !  Honour  !  Right 
honourable  indeed  !" 

"  Pray   sit   down,   my   dear   father,"    mur- 
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mured  Lady  Highfield ;  "  I  perceive  that  the 
letter — "     Here  her  voice  faltered. 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  — we  will  talk  of  it,' 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  was  about 
to  take  a  seat  when,  as  if  recollecting  himself, 
he  started  back  and  exclaimed — "  No,  no,  not 
in  this  house  :  you  must  go  home  with  me,  my 
child;  we  shall  not  then  be  interrupted.  Don't 
flurry  yourself ;  perhaps  all  will  end  well ;  but 
—  but  —  we  must  have  a  little  explanation  — 
that 's  all.  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  your  going  with  me." 

"  Then  it  is  all  true  !""  gasped  Lady  High- 
field,  sinking  upon  a  sofa. 

'*  I  didn't  say  that,  my  poor  dear  girl,"  ex- 
claimed the  banker  ;  "  I  said  that  we  must 
have  an  explanation,  that 's  all.  We  shall  see. 
So  come,  come ;  my  carriage  is  at  the  door.  I 
want  to  talk  matters  over  coolly  with  you,  and 
here  we  may  be  interrupted  every  minute." 
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(( 


I  have  prayed  for  strength,"  said  the 
daughter,  looking  upward  and  clasping  her 
hands ;  ''  but,  oh  !  oh  !  still  I  hoped !  It  is 
hard  to  believe  ! — it  is  like  a  dream  !" 

"  Ay,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,*"  observed  the  old 
man ;  "  mustn't  believe  too  much ;  things 
always  appear  worse  at  first.  Have  an  expla- 
nation, that 's  all.  Turn  out  better  than  we 
think,  perhaps.  But,  come,  there's  a  dear 
girl.  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  him  just  now,  as 
maybe  I  couldn't  help  being  in  a  passion,  and 
there 's  never  any  good  comes  of  that.  I  shall 
be  cooler  in  the  morning ;  and  after  all,  there 's 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  your  going  home 
with  me  for  a  night." 

Lady  Highfield  replied  not,  but  for  the  space 
of  a  minute  sate  motionless,  with  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  as  though  praying  fervent- 
ly. She  then  arose,  and  gave  her  hand  to  her 
father  in  silence. 
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The  poor  old  gentleman  attempted  not  to 
utter  a  word  as  they  descended  the  stairs ;  but 
when  seated  in  his  carriage,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  which  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  domestics,  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  have 
taken  my  daughter  home.'''' 

When  this  circumstance  was  reported  to 
Lord  Highfield,  on  his  return  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  observed,  "  I  am  glad  of  it 
— yes,  it  is  better — much  better  so;"  and  as 
he  spoke  He  laughed  convulsively,  and  there 
was  a  wildness  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance which  for  the  moment  alarmed  his  valet, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  latterly  often  ob- 
served his  lordship  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
excitement. 

We  now  return  to  Lady  Mary  Deningford. 
When  about  to  descend  to  her  carriage,  she 
was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  her  former  most 
intimate  friend.  Lady  Derwent,  who   entered 
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the  room  in  a  seemingly  gay  and  thoughtless, 
mood ;  but  as  the  customary  greetings  of  the 
morning  passed  her  lips,  the  talisman  said, 
''  My  doubts  will  now  be  either  dissipated  or 
confirmed ;  for,  if  matters  be  as  I  once  sus- 
pected, what  I  have  to  tell  her  must  excite  an 
emotion  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to 
disguise." 

Placed  thus  upon  her  guard.  Lady  Mary 
smiled  in  conscious  security,  while  her  visiter 
continued  to  talk  on  indifiPerent  subjects,  and 
the  internal  voice  several  times  whispered,  "  I 
will  introduce  his  name  suddenly,  without  any 
preface :  she  will  be  taken  by  surprise.*" 

At  last  Lady  Derwent  said,  '*  Oh !  I  have 
such  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  you  about  Lord 
Highfield !  By  the  by,  he  was  once  a  very 
particular  friend  of  your's ;  I  haven't  forgotten 
how  he  used  to  talk  of  you.  Somehow  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  he  was  one  of  your  despond- 
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ing  swains;  but  you  were  always  so  very  close 
on  those  subjects.  Well,  it  was  very  honour- 
able of  you,  I  must  allow ;  however,  that  is 
not  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Guess — do, 
pray,  try  and  guess  what  has  happened  to  him.**' 

"  Nothing  very  tragical,  I  should  suppose, 
by  your  manner  of  introducing  it,"  observed 
Lady  Mary,  smiling  calmly  ;  "  but  allow  me 
to  set  you  right  on  one  point :  it  has  not  been 
his  lordship's  fate  to  be  among  the  number  of 
my  desponding  swains." 

"  Is  that  a  double  entendre  V  exclaimed  the 
talisman,  in  a  deep  tone  that  startled  its  pos- 
sessor, while  Lady  Derwent  said,  "  Really,  my 
dear,  you  have  no  curiosity ;  I  Ve  a  great  mind 
not  to  tell  you.  Here  have  I  a  secret  which 
nobody  knows  yet,  and  which  I  have  from  the 
fountain-head,  and  you  begin  talking  of  matters 
a  thousand  years  old — it  is  really  quite  pro- 
voking !" 
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"  Well,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  quietly,  "  I 
promise  not  to  interrupt  you ;  tell  me  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  I  will  listen  patiently." 

"  Patiently !"  exclaimed  Lady  Derwent ; 
"  positively  I  have  no  patience  with  you  —  one 
would  think  that  I  had  threatened  you  with  a 
lecture.  But,  mark  me,  I  will  enlighten  your 
understanding  in  spite  of  yourself — attend  !" 

"  Her  calmness  is  but  a  mask,"  observed  the 
talisman ;  "  it  must  soon  fall  off,  unless  she  is 
the  most  consummate  of  hypocrites." 

"  You  must  know,"  continued  Lady  Der- 
went, "  that  my  good  man,  the  general,  though 
he  is,  for  a  man^  tolerably  correct  in  his  con- 
duct, now  and  then  goes  to  places  where  it 
might  be  quite  as  well  if  he  never  was  seen. 
Well,  last  night,  or  rather  this  morning  (for  I 
had  been  in  bed  some  hours  before  he  came 
home)  he  was  at  one  of  those  unmentionable 
houses  where  the  minor  lords  of  the  creation. 
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in  imitation  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  strive 
to  despoil  each  other  of  their  possessions,  and 
there " 

"  The  statue  begins  to  show  symptoms  of 
animation,"  murmured  the  secret  voice. 

"  And  there,"  continued  the  speaker  — 
"  there  was  his  lordship  of  Highfield,  whom 
report  had  described  as  a  ruined  man,  sitting 
with  piles  of  gold  and  bank  notes  before  him, 
and  playing,  as  Sir  William  says,  like  a  mad- 
man, but  winning  all  he  played  for.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  understand  their  games ;  but  it 
seems  that  such  a  run  of  luck  never  was 
known,  and,  what  is  more  singular  than  all, 
the  professed  gamblers  were  the  principal  losers." 

"  What  a  change  !"  exclaimed  the  talisman  : 
"  her  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  —  there  are 
even  tears  of  joy  there  !  Yes,  the  interest  she 
feels  is  too  deep — far  too  deep  for  that  of 
common  friendship." 
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To  these  were  added  other  and  more  of- 
fensive expressions,  which  would  have  excited 
Lady  Mary's  indignation  at  any  other  time; 
but  she  w^as  now  so  entirely  occupied  with  her 
own  thoughts,  that  those  of  her  visiter  were 
unheeded.  She  could  not  acquit  his  lordship 
from  the  charge  of  rashness,  yet  something 
whispered  to  her  that  he  had  encountered  such 
fearful  risks  under  the  fancied  auspices  of  his 
"  guardian  angel  ;**"*  and  she  involuntarily  com- 
pared him  to  one  of  those  heroes  of  old  romance 
who  attacked  and  conquered  giants  and  mon- 
sters in  the  name  of  their  mistress.  Acts  which 
are  crowned  with  success  are  seldom  harshly 
judged,  even  by  indifferent  persons.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  ladyship  passed 
lightly  over  the  morality  of  the  question  to 
contemplate  the  triumph ;  and  the  remembrance 
that  she  had  armed  him  with  the  means,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  have  attained  it,  was 
almost  overpowering. 
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**  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  ?" 
said  Lady  Derwent.  "  Surely  you  are  not 
wishing  that  you  had  been  in  Lord  Highfield's 
place,  as  Sir  William  wished  for  himself,  when 
he  told  me  of  the  affair  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  "  far  from  that. 
I  am  truly  rejoiced  that  fortune  has  smiled 
upon  his  lordship,  as,  according  to  general 
belief,  she  could  hardly  have  bestowed  her 
smiles  where  they  were  more  needed ;  I  could, 
however,  wish  him  to  have  prospered  in  some, 
nobler  pursuit." 

"  One  more  trial,"  murmured  the  talisman, 
"  and  I  shall  be  convinced ;  let  us  see  how 
she  will  bear  to  hear  his  lordship  lightly 
spoken  of." 

"  As  for  that,"  observed  Lady  Derwent,  "  I 

know  not  of  any  nobler  pursuit  that   he  has 

ever   followed ;    he  has   long  since   borne   the 

character   of   a   confirmed    gambler.      To   be 

VOL.  II.  E 
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sure,  he  was  always  fond  of  making  a  show 
with  his  horses,  and  carriages,  and  gaudy 
liveries,  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  plate 
at  his  dinner-table;  but  that  indispensable 
thing  called  taste  was  always  wanting,  and  so 
—  no,  he  has  recovered  himself  where  he  fell. 
It  is  the  only  stage  on  which  he  could  have 
hoped  to  make  any  figure." 

Lady  Mary,  having  been  prepared  by  her 
secret  monitor,  showed  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  her  visiter  proceeded. 

"  But  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  he  should 
have  outwitted  those  whom  they  call  '  the 
knowing  ones,'  '  the  black-legs,**  and  so  forth. 
Sir  William  said  that  there  were  several  there, 
and  he  named  one,  in  whose  character,  however, 
I  think  he  must  have  been  mistaken — that  re- 
markably handsome  man,  Mr.  Alwyn." 

"  What  of  him .?"  asked  Lady  Mary,  eagerly. 

Lady  Derwent  replied,  "  Sir  William  de- 
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scribes  him  as  the  picture  of  rage  and  despair, 
sitting  pale  as  death,  biting  his  lips,  and  eye- 
ing his  fortunate  lordship  with  the  look  of  a 
demon;  but  I  think  his  picture  must  be  over- 
drawn, for  Mr.  Alwyn  is  certainly  a  very 
amiable  person,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not 
often  at  such  places,  as  everybody  expressed 
surprise  when  he  first  entered  the  room.  I  am 
really  very  sorry  for  him." 

"  Pity  him  not  r  exclaimed  Lady  Mary, 
forgetting  herself. 

"  This  is  most  unworthy,"  groaned  the  talis- 
man. "  What !  not  even  pity  the  victims  doom- 
ed to  fall  for  the  aggrandisement  of  her  idol  ?'''' 

"  I  do  pity  him  sincerely,"  said  Lady  Der- 

went,  with    some   warmth — "very  sincerely; 

and   if  you  had  been  aware  of  the  terms  in 

which  he  has  spoken  to  me  of  you,  I  am  sure 

— I  think,  at  least,  you  would  not  so  express 

yourself." 

e2 
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"  Perhaps  I  can  judge  his  motives,''  observed 
Lady  Mary,  coldly. 

*'  What  uncharitableness !"  exclaimed  the 
talisman ;  "  what  can  she  mean  ?  She  is  evi- 
dently delighted  at  the  idea  of  his  ruin — alas  ! 
she  is  indeed  sadly  changed  !" 

The  conversation  that  followed  was  unim- 
portant; but,  by  the  communications  from 
within,  it  appeared  that  when  Lady  Derwent 
took  her  leave  she  was  almost  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  her  worst  suspicions,  and  resolved  in 
future  narrowly  to  watch  the  conduct  of  her 
former  most  intimate  friend. 

*'  Be  it  so !"  sighed  Lady  Mary.  "  It  is 
painful  to  know  that  one  is  the  subject  of  such 
pitiful  thoughts ;  but  they  cannot  endure.  My 
conduct  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny — they 
must  then  vanish ;  though  certainly  Lady  Der- 
went herself  must  be  '  sadly  changed'  ere  she 
could  harbour  such  base  suspicions  even  for  a 
moment." 
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Dismissing  this  transitory  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness, her  ladyship  turned  her  mind  to  the 
pleasing  contemplation  of  Lord  Highfield  re- 
leased from  all  his  difficulties  through  the 
medium  of  the  timely  assistance  which  she  had 
rendered  him.  It  was  a  heart-cheering  and 
luxurious  picture  that  presented  itself  to  her 
imagination,  and  she  would  probably  have  pon- 
dered long  upon  its  various  features  but  for 
the  feeling  that  she  was  about  to  witness  the 
reality. 

"  Yes,"  thought  she,  "  he  expects  me  to  call 
on  Lady  Highfield  this  morning.  I  shall  see 
him.  I  shall  hear,  unsuspected,  the  breathings 
of  his  secret  spirit.  He  may  perhaps  thank  me 
verbally  ;  he  may  hint  that  I  have  rendered 
him  an  essential  service,  though  he  will  scarcely 
venture  to  say  how  he  has  employed  the  last 
night  —  but  the  inward  workings  of  his  heart 
will  be  open  before  me ;  there  will  be  no  con- 
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cealment  or  disguise  there.  They  will  speak 
of  gratitude,  and  more  than  gratitude,  and  I 
may  listen  to  them  secure  from  the  world's 
reproach  or  that  of  my  own  conscience." 

As  Rachel  was  again  assisting  her  to  prepare 
for  her  ride,  the  talismanic  voice  said — 

"  Come,  my  lady  looks  something  like  her- 
self again  !  I  suppose  Lady  Derwent  has  been 
talking  to  her  about  old  times.  A  little  chat 
does  her  good.  But,  I  can't  think  how  it  is, 
nobody  comes  to  see  her  now  in  a  quiet, 
friendly  way,  as  they  used  to  do  formerly ; 
there's  nothing  but  your  ceremonious  visits 
and  large  parties  now,  and  they  only  tire  her 
and  tease  her,  and  put  her  out  o'  spirits,  and 
out  of  humour  too,  for  the  matter  o'  that. 
However,  all 's  right  now,  at  any  rate :  I 
haven't  seen  her  look  so  pleased  nor  so  hand- 
some for  this  many  a  long  day." 

"  My  good  Rachel,"  said  Lady  Mary,  kindly. 
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"  perhaps  1  was  a  little  harsh  with  you  just 
now,  but  you  know  that  I  do  not  like  ill- 
natured  gossiping.  I  kn  sure  you  will  be  sorry 
for  what  you  said  when  I  tell  you  that  Lady 
Derwent  has  just  informed  me  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  report  about  Lord  Highfield''s  having 
spent  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune.  She  has 
her  intelligence  from  the  very  best  authority."" 

Rachel  expressed  her  contrition  for  having 
been  betrayed  into  scandal,  and  the  talisman 
added  : — 

"  I  shall  take  pretty  good  care  how  I  speak 
of  Lord  Highfield  again  to  her,  though  I  'm 
sure  he  ""s  no  better  than  he  should  be.  I  see 
he  's  a  favourite  with  her  yet.  But  that 's  the 
way  with  us  women :  somehow  or  other,  when- 
ever a  man  ""s  been  a  bit  of  a  favourite,  one 
looks  over  a  good  many  things  ;  so,  I  dare  say 
my  lady  thinks  Lord  Highfield  's  quite  as  good 
as  ever.     And  there 's  that  Jenkins " 
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Here  the  voice  stopped  abruptly,  but  her 
ladyship  had  heard  enough  to  excite  an  addi- 
tional smile,  and  she  descended  to  her  carriage 
in  excellent  spirits. 

"  One  would  think  my  lady  was  going  to  be 
married,*"  exclaimed  the  talisman,  speaking  for 
a  footman  who  attended  her.  Then,  in  the 
tones  of  Rachel,  it  added  : — 

"  She  looks  just  as  she  used  in  old  times, 
whenever  I  told  her  that  young  Lord  High- 
lield  was  come  to  Draxfort." 

This  latter  intimation  had  the  momentary 
effect  of  inducing  her  ladyship  to  order  the 
coachman  to  drive,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
shop,  where  she  made  some  trivial  purchases, 
a  circumstance  apparently  of  no  importance, 
but  which  was  afterwards  cited  as  a  proof 
that  she  systematically  endeavoured  to  conceal 
where  she  was  really  going  from  the  generality 
of  her  household,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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it  was  understood  that  her  coachman  and  foot- 
man were  sworn  to  secrecy.  And  this  latter 
supposition  was  in  no  small  degree  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  both  those  indi- 
viduals, who  felt  so  indignant  at  the  charges 
brought  against  their  mistress  that  they  refused 
to  answer  any  questions. 

On  her  arrival  at  Lord  Highfield's  residence 
in  Burlington  Street,  the  door  was  standing 
open,  and  a  servant  instantly  advanced  to  the 
door  of  the  carriage  : — 

"  Is  Lady  Highfield  at  home?^'  inquired 
Lady  Mary. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  replied  the  man,  "  she  went 
home  with  her  father  last  night ;  but  we  expect 
her  very  shortly,  as  a  messenger  went,  almost 
an  hour  ago,  to  tell  her  that  his  lordship  was 
unwell." 

"  Lord  Highfield  unwell !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary;  "  I  trust — I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious.'^" 

e6 
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We  hope  not,  my  lady,"  was   the   reply. 

The  medical  gentlemen  are  now  with  his 
lordship,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  instruc- 
tions what  answer  we  are  to  give  to  inquiries." 

*'  I  shall  be  very  anxious  till  I  know,"  said 
her  ladyship,  while  her  emotion  was  too  evident 
to  allow  of  any  doubt  that  she  spoke  the  truth. 
"  I  will  wait  here  for  their  decision,  or  till 
Lady  Highfield's  return,  as  I  wish  particularly 
to  see  her,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  render  her  some  assistance." 

While  this  was  passing,  a  waggon  laden  with 
straw  had  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
several  men  began  to  strew  the  road  with  its 
contents. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  very  good,"  replied  the 
servant ;  "  if  you  will  please  to  alight,  I  will 
inform  you  immediately  my  lady  arrives,  or  we 
receive  any  instructions  from  the  doctors." 

When  Lady  Mary  entered  the  house  she  was 
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struck  with  the  grave  and  mysterious  air  with 
which  the  domestics  hurried  to  and  fro,  speak- 
ing to  each  other  only  in  low  whispers.  This 
confusion  and  solemnity,  while  it  increased  her 
alarm,  appeared  to  her  a  conclusive  evidence 
that  his  lordship  was  generally  beloved  by  his 
household. 

The  parlour  into  which  she  was  ushered  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  somewhat  gloomy. 
There  were  only  two  paintings  suspended 
against  the  walls,  and  they  faced  each  other. 
They  were  full-length  portraits,  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  striking  likenesses  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Highfield  at  the  period  of  their  marriage.  A 
sigh  escaped  her  as  she  gazed  upon  the  features 
of  the  bride,  whose  appearance,  in  spite  of  the 
painter's  skill,  seemed  to  her  far  from  prepos- 
sessing :   there  was  a  harshness  in  the  outlines 

of  the  countenance,  and  the  faint,  forced  smile 

* 

upon  it  was  almost  melancholy. 
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She  is  to  be  pitied,"  thought  Lady  Mary ; 
"  she  has  been  the  sacrifice  to  her  parent''s  mis- 
placed ambition.  She  is  removed  from  the 
station  in  life  in  which  she  would  have  found 
happiness.  She  is  neglected,  I  know,  by  those 
who  are  now  her  equals.  I  will  be  her  friend. 
She  may  not  be  possessed  of  those  attractive 
manners  and  fascinating  accomplishments  which 
the  world  admires,  but  her  heart  must  be  kind 
and  compassionate,  or  she  would  not  devote 
her  time,  as  she  does,  to  deeds  of  charity.  She 
will  be  grateful  to  me  for  any  attention  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  though  she  can  little  dream 
how  deeply  I  am  interested  in  the  cause  of  her 
anxiety.'' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  tediously, 
when  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  mourning,  open- 
ed the  door,  and  looking  surprised  to  see  a 
lady,  was  about  instantaneously  to  withdraw, 
when  her  ladyship  exclaimed — 
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"  You  are  a  medical  gentleman,  sir  ?  If  so, 
pray  do  not  retire,  but  tell  me,  pray  tell  me 
how  you  have  left  his  lordship  !" 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  that  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity  just  at 
this  moment,  as  I  am  going  now  to  consult 
with  my  professional  brethren,  whom  I  ex- 
pected to  have  found  here  ;  — but  the  house  is 
all  in  confusion  :  they  are  in  some  other  room, 
I  suppose." 

"  A  consultation  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary  : 
*'  then  you  apprehend  danger  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  madam,"  replied  the 
doctor,  gravely,  "  but  you  must  excuse  me : 
you  perceive  that  my  time  is  precious." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  her  ladyship,  greatly  ex- 
cited :  *'  lose  not  a  moment.  I  will  go  with 
you.  Where  are  all  the  servants  ?  This  is  a 
cruel  mistake,  to  lose  time  thus,  when  —  per- 
haps — "" 
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As  they  left  the  room  together,  the  medical 
man  inquired  if  she  was  one  of  the  family. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  am  a  friend,  and 
not  even  Lady  Highfield  herself  can  feel  more 
than  I  do  at  this  moment." 

"  I  perceive  it  plainly,"  observed  the  doctor, 
"  and  am  glad  that  I  have  found  you.  We 
want  somebody  sadly  to  restore  a  little  order  in 
the  house  ;  so  do,  pray,  endeavour  to  summon 
all  your  presence  of  mind,  and  exert  some 
authority.  That  street-door  must  not  be  left 
open  :  we  shall  have  the  house  full  of  strange 
people.  Tell  them  to  muffle  the  knocker  and 
the  bell,  or  cut  the  wire,  and  make  the  servants 
keep  down  stairs.  They  are  now  all  crowding 
about  his  lordship"'s  room." 

*'  The  other  gentlemen  are  waiting  for  you, 
sir,  —  this  way,"  said  Lord  Highfield's  valet, 
speaking  from  the  staircase. 

*'  Go,  sir,  go  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary  ;  *'  do 
not  lose  a  moment." 
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"  Well,  look  to  what  I  told  you,"  said  the 
medical  man  ;  "  those  little  matters  are  now  of 
as  much  consequence  as  our  consultation.  He 
must  be  kept  perfectly  tranquil."" 

It  was  a  strange  and  piteous  sight  then  to 
see  Lady  Mary  moving  about  the  house  and 
giving  her  orders  in  whispers,  but  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  gesture,  and  almost  terrific  wildness 
of  countenance,  that  caused  her  authority  to  be 
respected  by  all. 

"  I  know  not  what  we  should  have  done 
without  your  ladyship,"  said  Lord  Highlield's 
valet,  approaching  her  respectfully.  "  It  is 
indeed  most  fortunate  that  you  happened  to 
call,  for  the  housekeeper  is  in  the  country,  and 
my  lady  has  taken  her  own  maid  with  her,  and 
so  there  is  nobody — and  this  came  upon  us  all 
so  sudden." 

"  Tell  me,  Jones,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  what 
is  your  master's  complaint .?" 
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The  poor  fellow,  who  was  already  deadly 
pale,  appeared  to  writhe  at  this  question,  but 
after  a  momentary  pause,  replied  :  — 

'*  The  doctors  have  made  me  promise  not  to 
say  anything  till  they  have  consulted  together." 

"  It  is  not  me  that  would  have  told  her  if 
they  hadn^'t,'"  said  the  talisman,  "  for  I  'm  cer- 
tain my  lord  loved  her  once,  and  would  have 
married  her  if  it  hadn't  been  for  want  of  money. 
I  'm  pretty  sure  too  that  she  would  not  have 
refused  him." 

"  You  have  seen  his  lordship,  of  course," 
said  Lady  Mary ;  "  it  was  a  sudden  attack, 
you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  valet,  "  I  was 
the  first  who  —  the  first  after  —  that  is  —  but 
pray,  my  lady,  do  not  ask  me  any  more  ques- 
tions, as  I  cannot — I  must  not  answer  them  ; 
besides,  I  know  nothing  about  whether  there  is 
danger  or  not.     They  won't  even  let  me  go  into 
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the  room  dow  ;  but  one  of  them  remains  with 
him  while  the  rest  are  consulting.  All  they 
say  is,  that  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  still,  and 
that  there  must  be  nobody  moving  about." 

This,  though  extremely  perplexing  to  her 
ladyship,  convinced  her  of  the  importance  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  her  by  the  doctor  ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  there  was  a  door  by 
which  the  back  stairs  might  be  secured,  she 
sent  the  valet  to  lock  it,  and  in  the  mean  while, 
that  no  one  might  pass  up  the  principal  stair- 
case, kept  watch  herself,  near  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  the  important  consultation  was 
in  progress. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lady  Mary  had  arrived  at  Lord  Highfield's 
door  with  a  heart  throbbing  at  the  idea  of  the 
gratification  she  was  about  to  experience,  and 
her  countenance  was  radiant  with  pleasure. 

Now  she  was  seated,  pale,  silent,  and  trem- 
bling, upon  the  stairs,  listening  intensely  to 
detect  the  smallest  noise  in  any  part  of  the 
house,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  an  op- 
posite door  with  an  indescribable  glare ;  it  was 
like  that  of  an  accused  person  watching  the 
return  of  a  jury  whose  verdict  must  be  for  life 
or  death. 

At  length  the  door  opened ;  she  sprang  for- 
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ward,  and,  catching  the  hand  of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  she  had  previously  spoken,  whis- 
pered, "  Tell  me  !  tell  me  !" 

"  This  way,  my  good  lady,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Walk  in — take  a  seat." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Lady  Mary;  "  this  is 
my  post.  Some  one  may  go  up  stairs ;  all 
is  quiet  now.  But  tell  me,  do — do  pray  tell 
me!" 

"  All  depends  on  his  being  kept  perfectly 
quiet  for  the  next  hour,''  was  the  answer. 
"  You  have  done  wonders,  madam ;  should 
his  lordship  recover,  he  will  owe  his  life  to  you. 
You  have  appeared  among  us,  like  his  guardian 
angel,  to  restore  order.  Independent  of  his 
bodily  ailments,  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of  alarm- 
ing excitement,  and  any  sudden  bustle  about 
the  house  would,  at  this  crisis,  be  too  probably 
fatal.  Above  all,  no  one  must,  on  any  account, 
enter  his  room,  not  even  Lady  Highfield." 
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Here  the  valet  came  to  report  the  execution 
of  Lady  Mary's  orders,  and,  as  he  addressed 
her  by  her  title,  the  attention  of  the  remaining 
medical  gentlemen  was,  perhaps,  thereby  more 
strongly  attracted  towards  her.     There  was  in- 
stantaneously a  low  whispering  among  them, 
and  the  person  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking 
was  drawn  aside  with  an  air  of  mystery.  When 
a  few  words  were  breathed  in  his  ear,  he  turn- 
ed   suddenly  towards  her  ladyship,  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
then  gave  a  nod,  as  of  assent  to  what  had  been 
communicated  to  him.     He   then  returned  to 
Lady  Mary,  and,  taking  her  hand  with  an  air 
of  deep  interest  and  respect,  said,  "  Excuse  my 
freedom,  my  good  lady;    I  know  not  how   I 
could  have  been  so  blind  before,  but  I  must 
now  tell   you   that  your  own  health  requires 
attention.    You  are  far  from  being  in  a  fit  state 
to  perform  those  duties  which  the  goodness  of 
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your  heart  prompts  you  to  take  upon  yourself ; 
your  hand  is  feverish,  and  your  eyes  tell,  me- 
thinks,  of  more  than  one  restless  night.  You 
have  done  all  that  is  necessary ;  you  must  re- 
tire from  this  scene  and  seek  repose."' 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  "  I  am  perfectly 
able ;  indeed  you  are  mistaken.  But  certainly 
I  shall  not  quit  the  house  till  Lady  Highfield 
arrives,  and  the  crisis  is  past.*" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  determined 
air  and  tone,  which  seemed  to  set  all  efforts  of 
persuasion  at  defiance.  The  doctor  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  continued,  "  Well,  my  lady,  if 
you  will  persist,  at  least  go  and  recline  upon 
a  sofa,  and  endeavour  to  calm  your  mind  as 
much  as  possible.  This  trusty  fellow,  who  is 
the  only  person  in  the  house  that  seems  to  have 
his  senses  about  him,  will  occupy  your  place 
here,  and  the  knowledge  of  your  presence  will 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  after  the  judicious  ar- 
rangements which  you  have  made." 
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"  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  the  valet,  in  a  tone 
of  earnest  entreaty,  "  pray  do  as  the  doctor 
bids  you  ;  for,  if  you  should  be  taken  ill,  there 
will  be  nobody  to  comfort  our  poor  mistress, 
and,  indeed,  indeed,  she  will  need  comfort, 
poor  thing.     She  will  indeed  /" 

Feeling  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in 
this  observation.  Lady  Mary,  having  first  ex- 
tracted a  promise  that  she  should  be  informed 
of  the  smallest  movement  about  the  house,  al- 
lowed herself,  reluctantly,  to  be  conducted,  by 
two  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  to  the  drawing- 
room.  When  there,  they,  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, prevailed  upon  her  to  take  a  restorative 
draught,  to  the  influence  of  which  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  no  trifling  degree,  her  ability  to 
sustain  the  scenes  which  followed. 

When  left  albne,  she  placed  herself  on  a  sofa, 
as  directed,  with  the  resolution  of  husbanding 
her  strength  for  the  performance  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  but  painful  duties  which  she  believed 
awaited  her.  An  elegant,  large  or  molu  clock 
F  was  the  only  external  object  that  attracted  her 
attention.  The  slow  vibrations  of  its  pendu- 
lum noted  the  progress  of  time  with  dreadful 
accuracy.  Each  revolution  of  the  minute-hand 
caused  a  feeling  of  thankfulness; — but  a  fearful 
hour  must  pass,  during  which  the  life  of  him 
on  whom  she  had  placed  her  early  affections, 
and  with  whom,  under  a-baneful  influence,  she 
h^d  mentally  renewed  the  compact  —  would 
hang  suspended  by  a  slender  thread,  which 
might  break  at  every  moment,  or  might  have 
already  broken. 

She  had  passed  twenty  minutes  in  this  awful 
stillness,  when  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
was  gently  opened,  and  a  stranger  whom  she 
had  not  seen  before,  after  closing  it  carefully, 
advanced  towards  her.  He  was  an  old  man, 
somewhat    unfashionably   dressed:     his   coun- 
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tenance  showed  not  the  expression  of  conster- 
nation and  grief  so  general  throughout  the 
house ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  certain 
sparkling  of  the  eye,  and  a  quickness  in  his 
step  which  seemed  unnatural  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,*"  said  he,  seizing 
her  ladyship'*s  hand,  and  pressing  it  fervently — 
and,  while  a  strange  and  bitter  smile  was  on  his 
lips,  he  continued,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my 
daughter  has  some  friends  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing  " 

"  I  am  speaking  to  Lady  Highfield's  father  ?*" 
inquired  Lady  Mary. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  old  man :  "  the 
porter  told  me  of  your  kindness,  though  he 
didn't  know  your  name  ;  but  that 's  of  no  con- 
sequence;— and  the  valet  Jones,  who  stands  out- 
side like  a  sentinel,  wouldn't  answer  any  ques- 
tions,  but   put   his  hand   upon  his  lips,  and 
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opened  the  door,  and  pointed  for  me  to  come 
in  :  so  here  I  am.  The  porter  says  that  the 
doctors  say  this  business  will  be  decided,  one 
way  or  another,  in  an  hour.  Do  you  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  ma^am  ?" 

Shocked  as  Lady  Mary  was  at  the  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  this  was  uttered,  she  yet 
recollected  to  whom  she  was  speaking,  and 
endeavoured  to  attribute  what  she  witnessed  to 
the  banker's  eccentricity,  of  which  she  had 
previously  heard  something. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  believe  the  medi- 
cal men  have  not  yet  decided,  but  if  they  have 
they  will  not  make  known  their  opinion  till  this 
eventful  hour  is  past.**'  And  she  sighed  as  she 
looked  again  at  the  clock. 

"  Ah  !  you  're  a  good  soul  —  a  good  soul,  I 
see,"  observed  the  banker ;  "  behaved  as  if 
you'd  been  his  mother,  I  understand.  Beg 
your  pardon,  mean  as  if  you  'd  been  his  sister. 

VOL.  IL  F 
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But  you  shouldn''t  give  way  to  your  feelings 
too  much ;  no  use  in  that.  You  don't  look 
very  well  yourself,  let  me  tell  you ;  so,  cheer 
up ;  this  business  mayn't  be  so  bad  as  you 
expect,  perhaps,  and  let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  all's  for  the  best,  I  dare  say.  Can't 
live  for  ever  any  of  us,  and  some  of  us  are  as 
well  gone  as  here,  for  the  use  we  're  of." 

Unable  to  make  any  reply  to  this  extraordi- 
nary mode  of  consolation,  her  ladyship  inquired 
if  he  expected  that  his  daughter  would  arrive 
soon. 

"  Don't  know  indeed,"  replied  the  old  man ; 
"  she  went  out  this  morning  to  call  upon  some 
of  her  old  friends,  and  consult  with  them  about 
something  that  you  '11  hear  more  about  perhaps 
some  of  these  days  :  but  that  depends  on  this 
business  a  good  deal.  However,  I  sent  the 
messenger  after  her,  and  she  '11  please  herself." 

In  the  midst  of  this  sentence  Lady  Mary  was 
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horror-stricken  to  hear,  almost  to  feel  a  deep 
voice  (which  she  recognized  as  that  of  the  per- 
son before  her)  rising  from  the  talisman,  and 
exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  deadly  malignity — 

"Curse  her!" 

There  appeared  no  clue  to  the  mystery. 
She  had  never  before  seen  him ;  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  affairs  or  connexions,  and 
certainly  she  had  never  injured  him:  how  was 
it  possible,  then,  that  he  should  curse  her  ? — 
and  if  he  hated  her,  why  did  he  not  openly 
express  his  resentment,  instead  of  professing 
gratitude  for  her  attentions  ? 

*'  What 's  the  matter  with  you,  ma'am  ?" 
exclaimed  the  banker ;  "  why,  you  are  staring 
as  if  you  saw  a  ghost !" 

"  There  must  be  somebody  concealed  in  the 
room,"  said  Lady  Mavy. 

"  A  likely  story  !''  cried  the  old  man.  "  But 
there,  that 's  it :    you  've  been  giving  way  to 

f2 
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yout  feelings,  as  I  told  you  you  should  not, 
till  you  're  nervous." 

"  Poor  thing  V  added  the  talisman,  in  a  com- 
passionate tone ;   "  I  'm  sorry  for  her/' 

"It  must  be  fancy,  I  suppose,"  said  her 
ladyship ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  persuade 
herself  of  the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  've  been  nervous  myself  before 
now,"  resumed  the  banker  —  "  know  what  it  is 
— had  a  pretty  deal  more  cause  for  it  than  you 
have,  though.  You  look  sleepy ;  try  and  take 
a  nap,  that  will  set  you  to  rights.  Don't  mind 
me  —  throw  a  handkerchief  over  your  face, 
and  try  to  think  of  something  pleasant ;  I  Ve 
enough  to  think  of,  of  a  different  description,  I 
promise  you." 

Here  the  fearful  denunciation  again  arose 
from  the  talisman. 

"  This  is  dreadful !"  thought  Lady  Mary ;  "  I 
must  know  what  it  can  mean ;"  and,  throwing 
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a  light  handkerchief  over  her  head,  she  affected 
to  follow  the  old  man's  advice,  while  she  watch- 
ed him  as  closely  as  though  she  suspected  him 
to  be  an  assassin. 

Again  all  was  silent,  save  the  monotonous 
ticking  of  the  clock.  Then  the  talisman  said, 
"  No,  no,  I  won't  disturb  her  by  walking 
about ;  if  she  gets  a  little  sleep,  she'll  be  more 
able  to  comfort  Eliza,  in  case — she'll  be  fit  for 
nothing,  else,  as  she  looks  completely  worn  out, 
poor  thing !" 

The  banker  then  moved  gently  to  the  farther 
corner  of  the  room,  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  again  there  was  silence  for  several  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  talismanic  voice  mur- 
mured at  intervals, 

"  Yes,  it  is  plain  she  brought  him  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  that  she  took  from 
her  banker's.  Her  servants  did  not  know 
where  she  was  gone  on  the  following  night  — 
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no  maid  with  her :  where  should  he  have  had 
the  money  which  he  lost  at  play  last  night 
but  from  her  ?  If  I  can  but  trace  some  of  the 
notes  to  her — ay,  ay,  her  wealth  shall  not  save 
her,  the  harlot ! — curse  her,  her  name  shall  be 
in  every  mouth  !  Even  if  he  should  die,  I  will 
not  spare  her^  for  she  has  destroyed  the  happi- 
ness of  my  child ;  no — she  shall  be  driven  from 
society,  for  surely  even  the  fashionable  world  will 
not  dare  to  countenance  such  a  monster  when  I 
have  made  her  guilt  clear  to  all ;  and  that  I  will 
do.  There  shall  be  no  buying  off  with  me,  my 
lady,  for  I  have  a  purse  too,  as  long,  mayhap, 
as  your  own.'* 

There  were,  as  usual,  long  pauses  between- 
the  sentences,  and  now  and  then  deep  oaths 
were  added,  and  epithets  too  vile  and  gross  to 
be  committed  to  paper ;  but  such  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  Lady  Mary  had  heard, 
when  the  dreadful  hour  was  waning  towards  the 
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third  quarter.  Nothing  but  the  intense  and 
agonising  interest  with  which  she  looked  for 
its  termination  could  have  detained  her ;  as  it 
was,  she  felt  it  impossible  to  move.  The  scan- 
dalous misrepresentation  of  her  conduct  opened 
to  her  eyes  scenes  of  coming  persecution ;  but 
they  were  to  be  encountered  hereafter,  and  the 
present,  the  all- engrossing  present,  held  her 
down,  as  with  a  powerful  hand,  upon  the  sofa, 
from  which  she  was  at  times  on  the  point  of 
starting  convulsively. 

Such  was  her  frame  of  mind  when  Lady 
Highfield  entered  the  room,  looking  dreadfully 
pale  and  agitated.  She  advanced  with  a  trem- 
bling, tottering  step ;  then  hesitated  —  then 
attempted  to  move  forward,  but,  finding  her- 
self unable,  sank  into  a  chair  and  sobbed  hys- 
terically. 

Lady  Mary  had  risen  when  the  door  opened, 
and  now  sprang  forward  to  administer  consola- 
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tion.  "  Do  not  abandon  yourself  to  despair," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  there  is  every  reason  noiv  for 
hoping  the  result  will  be  favourable.  A  few 
more  minutes,   and   the  medical  men   will  be 

here  again ;  and  they  told  me  that,  if '''' 

"Go  — Go!"  muttered  Lady  Highfield, 
waving  her  hand  impatiently,  and  shrinking 
back,  as  though  from  the  touch  of  a  venomous 
reptile.  Then,  intermingled  with  sobs  and 
gaspings,  the  talismanic  voice  murmured,  "  Oh  ! 
at  such  a  time  !  She  here,  in  possession — mis- 
tress of  the  house;  no  doubt  he  sent  for  her 
directly  he  found Can  I  —  ought  I  to  en- 
dure her  presence,  even  for  a  moment.? — Yet 
all  must  be  quiet  here,  and,  if  I  were  to  at- 
tempt to  send  her  away,  the  abandoned  crea- 
ture would  resist,  and Oh  !  what  shall  I  do 

with  her .?"  Here  Lady  Highfield  wrung  her 
hands  with  grief  and  despair,  and  then  pressed 
them  to  her  burning  forehead,  to  skreen  her 
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from  the  view  of  the  hateful  object  now  bending 
on  one  knee  before  her,  and  proflPering  aid  and 
comfort. 

Amid  all  her  emotions.  Lady  Mary  cast  an 
anxious,  imploring  look  upon  the  clock,  and 
beheld  the  minute-hand  advanced  visibly  upon 
the  last  quarter.  "  I  will  bear  all  meekly," 
thought  she;  "  this  is  not  the  moment  for 
retaliating  mental  injuries." 

"  My  poor  dear  child !''  said  the  banker, 
leaning  over  his  daughter,  "  don'*t  give  your- 
self up  in  this  way ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  so, 
I  can't  indeed.  Come,  take  the  smelling-bottle 
that  this  good  lady  is  offering  you,  that's  a 
dear  girl ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

Instead  of  making  any  reply.  Lady  High- 
field  turned  suddenly  towards  her  father,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  while  her  head 
sank  weeping  upon  his  shoulder.  The  old  man 
appeared  much  affected,  and  entreated  Lady 
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Mary  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  or  whatever  she 
thought  most  proper.  His  desire  was  instantly 
obeyed. 

"  Persuade  her  to  take  this,  sir,""  said  her 
ladyship,  handing  a  glass,  "  and  recommend 
her  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  all  '  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,**  and  every  thought  that  may  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  her  from  enduring  and  ful- 
filling the  trials  and  duties  of  the  present  hour." 

These  words,  uttered  with  peculiar  force  and 
solemnity,  were  incomprehensible  to  the  banker, 
who  looked  for  a  moment  vacantly  at  the 
speaker,  as  if  for  an  explanation. 

The  talisman  at  the  same  time,  in  the  voice 
of  Lady  Highfield,  groaned,  "  What  can  she 
mean?  This  is  awful!  —  can  it  be  poison?" 
And  at  the  instant  her  ladyship  clang  more 
closely  round  her  father's  neck,  raised  her 
mouth  to  his  ear,  and  whispered,  "  Do  not  let 
her  touch  me !" 
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The  old  man  appeared  bewildered,  and  gazed 
alternately  at  his  daughter  and  the  strange 
lady;  then,  as  the  first  suspicion  of  who  the 
latter  really  was  flashed  upon  him,  he  cried 
out,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  "  Who  are  you  ? 
— speak !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  "  remember  where  you  are !"" 

"  Who  are  you  then,  you  hussy  P"**  exclaim- 
ed the  banker,  in  a  still  louder  voice. 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !*"  said  Lady  Mary,  im- 
ploringly ;  '*  only  consider  the  consequences.*''* 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  your  name,  then  ?"  vo- 
ciferated the  excited  old  man  :^  "  are  you  Lady 
Mary  Deningford  V* 

"  I  am,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  seating  herself 
on  the  sofa,  with  her  hands  crossed  resignedly 
before  her,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  time- 
piece, with  the  resolution  of  abiding  the 
event. 
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(( 


Begone  !''  roared  the  enraged  father ;  "  not 
another  instant  shall  you  pollute  this  house 
with  your  presence !" 

"  I  shall  remain  where  I  am,''  said  Lady 
Mary,  proudly ;  "  you  know  me  not,  or  you 
would  not  dare  to  use  such  language.  But 
again,  for  your  daughter's  sake,  I  beg  of  you 
to  remember  where  you  are ;  such  conduct  at 
such  a  moment  is  little  better  than  murder !" 

"  Murder !"  growled  the  old  man  ;  "  is  it  for 
such  as  you  to  lecture  me  ?  You  won't  go,  eh  ? 
—  we  '11  soon  see  that !"  and  he  was  proceeding 
towards  the  door  to  call  the  servants,  when 
Lady  Highfield  hung  upon  his  arm,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  This  is  what  I  dreaded  !  Do,  pray,  com- 
pose yourself,  my  dearest  father.  Remember 
that  what  she  says  is  perfectly  true ;  the  small- 
est disturbance  in  the  house  at  this  crisis  might 
be  fatal." 
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"  Be  the  consequences  what  it  may,"  re- 
plied the  banker,  *'  out  she  shall  go.  To  take 
upon  herself  to  give  orders  and  to  command 
here  too !  If  she  thinks  proper  to  resist  and 
make  a  bustle,  it  will  be  her  fault,  and  not 
mine.  Here,  you  sir,"  he  continued,  opening 
the  door,  "  come  in  here,  will  you,  and  leave 
the  door  open.  Look,  sir;  do  you  see  that 
woman.''  —  take  her  and  turn  her  out  into  the 
street. — What  do  you  stare  at  ?  isn''t  that  plain 
English  ?     Turn  her  out,  I  say  !" 

"  Sir — sir.?""  stammered  the  astonished  valet 
— "  Lady  Mary  Deningford .?" 

*'  Ay,"  cried  the  old  njan,  "  Lady  Mary  De- 

ningford,   the "      And    he   added   several 

names  too  gross  to  repeat.  "  Why  don't  you 
do  as  I  bid  you,  sir  ?  If  you  don't  choose  to 
obey,  some  of  the  rest  shall;"  and,  rushing 
across  the  room,  he  rang  the  bell  violently. 

"  My  master  would  never  forgive  me,  sir," 
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said  the  valet,  "  if  I  was  to  conduct  myself 
improperly  towards  a  lady  whom  he  has  known 

so  long  and *" 

Indeed !"    said   the   banker,    sarcastically, 

she  is  an  old  acquaintance  ?  You  are  in 
your  master's  secrets,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  we 
are  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  her  here  to 
take  charge  of  the  house,  eh  ?  Come,  sir — no 
more  words — away  with  her  I'"* 

Lady  Highfield,  who  had  often  previously 
been  witness  to  her  father's  violence,  had  now 
retired  into  a  corner,  where  she  sate  with  her 
hands  covering  her  face,  and  apparently  weep- 
ing. Jones,  the  valet,  approached  Lady  Mary 
respectfully,  and  whispered  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  subject  to  fits  of  passion,  during 
which  he  knew  not  what  he  said  or  did. 

*'  But,''  added  the  poor  fellow,  "  if  I  may 
be  so  bold,  I  should  recommend  your  ladyship 
not    to   expose    yourself  any   longer   to   this. 
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Your  carriage  is  waiting  in  the  street,  and  we 
expect  the  doctors  here  every  minute :  you  may 
depend  on  knowing  their  report  directly. 

"  May  I  depend  upon  you  ?""  exclaimed 
Lady  Mary,  seizing  his  arm  with  an  eagerness 
and  apparent  familiarity  which  she  certainly 
would  not  have  evinced  under  less  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Nothing  shall  prevent  me,"  replied  the 
valet,  with  an  expressive  gesture. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Lady  Mary  ;  but 
as  she  was  about  to  rise  she  felt  that  support 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  added, 
with  a  faint  attempt  to  smile  at  her  own  weak- 
ness— "  You  must  lend  me  your  arm." 

"  There  they  go !""  exclaimed  the  talisman 
in  the  voice  of  the  banker.  "  They  are  old 
friends  too,  I  dare  say.  A  precious  hussy  V 
The  rest,  allusive  to  the  free  and  easy  footing 
on  which  she  appeared  to  be  with  a  domestic, 
will  not  bear  repetition. 
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As  she  was  about  to  enter  her  carriage,  the 
doctor  with  whom  she  had  first  spoken,  arrived. 

"  Ay,  go  home,  go  home,  my  lady,"  said 
he,  compassionately ;  "  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
here.  You  have  exerted  yourself  beyond  your 
strength.  Send  for  your  physician  directly 
you  get  home,  and  attend  to  his  prescriptions, 
and  what  he  tells  you." 

"  I  am  not  going,"  observed  Lady  Mary, 
affecting  calmness,  while  her  lips  quivered  with 
agitation ;  "  I  shall  wait  the  result  of  your 
visit  here." 

'*  You  had  better  go  home,  and  let  one  of 
your  servants  bring  it  you,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Poor  thing  !"  added  the  talisman,  "  her 
appearance  is  alarming :  I  never  witnessed  such 
an  excess  of  feeling.  One  would  think  that  his 
lordship  was  her  lover  and  she  knew  all  the 
particulars." 

The  last  words  struck  her  with  a  cold  shud- 
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der.  A  few  minutes  passed  in  silence  as  she 
sate  alone  in  her  carriage,  which  was  drawn  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  A  crowd  had 
begun  to  collect,  and  whisperings  were  ex- 
changed among  them.  To  conceal  herself  from 
observation.  Lady  Mary  drew  up  the  Venetian 
blinds,  but  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  set 
them  open,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  thus  she  became  a  hidden  witness 
and  auditor  of  what  passed  and  was  said 
around  her. 

According  to  her  watch,  the  important  hour 
had  expired,  but  as  she  had  not  compared  her 
time  with  that  of  the  clock,  there  was  still  some 
uncertainty.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  intensely 
upon  the  door  of  the  house,  watching  for  the 
appearance  of  the  valet,  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  two  men  of 
genteel  appearance,  standing  on  the  pavement 
almost  close  to  her  elbow.     It  would  be  in  vain 
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to    attempt    any   description    of  her    feelings 
during  its  progress. 

"  Egad !  it 's  a  shocking  thing,"  said  the 
first  speaker ;  "  but  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  it 
must  be  enough  to  drive  any  man  mad  to  think 
of.  Why,  at  three  o'clock  this  morning  they 
calculated  that  he  must  have  won  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand.  Everybody  was  afraid  of 
him,  for  his  luck  was  like  magic :  he  took  all 
that  was  offered,  and  won  all.  Alwyn  told  me 
that  he  was  in  at  one  time  for  ten  thousand 
himself." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  suppose  he  lost  in 
the  end,  to  drive  him  to  this.?"  asked  the 
second  voice :  "  it  couldn't  have  been  so  very 
much,  after  all,  as  they  left  off  play  between 
five  and  six." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  first,  "  but  they  made 
quick  work  of  it  at  the  end ;  there  was  no 
fighting  shy,  I  promise  you.     Besides,  he  was 
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like  a  madman,  and  took  to  drinking  cham- 
paigne  to  keep  himself  awake,  and  talked  at 
last  such  strange  incoherent  nonsense,  about 
playing  on  till  luck  came  round  again,  and 
being  unde'r  the  protection  of  some  star,  or 
genius,  or  angel,  that  nobody  would  remain 
with  him.  But  that  was  not  till  after  he  had 
been  fairly  cleaned  out,  and  had  lost  more  than 
the  winners  have  any  chance  of  getting  now." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  only  report,"  observed  his 
companion. 

*'  The  report  of  a  pistol  goes  tolerably  far  in 
such  cases,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  that  was 
heard  distinctly  enough  by  the  neighbours. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  business  is,  what 
will  set  all  the  old  women  a-talking :  —  They 
say  that  he  gave  his  word  of  honour  to  Lady 
Highfield,  or  her  father,  or  somebody,  that  he 
would  not  play  any  more  ;  but  as  it  was  gene- 
rally   understood   that   he   hadn't   the   means, 
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people  looked  upon  that  as  a  '  come  off.'' 
However,  he  stuck  to  it,  and  refused  every  in- 
vitation till  yesterday,  and  then  they  were  all 
surprised,  not  only  to  see  him,  but  to  find  him 
flush  of  cash.  Where  he  got  it  is  the  mystery ; 
I  'm  sure  I  can't  guess.  However,  when  he 
had  it,  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  it 
had  pretty  near  helped  him  into  a  good  thing. 
If  he  had  but  left  off  an  hour  or  two  earlier, 
egad !  he  'd  have  played  a  different  part  this 
morning.  I  should  like  to  know  how  he's 
going  on,  though  ;  it 's  devilish  provoking  that 
the  doctors  won't  speak  out,  for  it 's  all  non- 
sense to  pretend  to  conceal  the  truth  now ;  it 
must  come  out,  let  matters  take  what  turn  they 
may.  But,  see  !  there 's  a  bustle  in  the  house  ! 
there's  something  going  forward.  We  shall 
hear  presently.  Let  us  cross  the  way  and  get 
the  first  news." 

"  You  may  as  well  remain  where  you  are," 
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said  the  person  addressed.  ''  Don't  you  see 
what  they  're  about  ?  They  are  closing  the 
shutters.  Yes :  there  go  the  drawing-room 
windows  too  !  There  ""s  no  occasion  to  ask  any 
more  questions  now;  so  come  along  —  it's  all 
over." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed,  when 
three  ladies  were  sitting  in  a  room,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  upon  a  smoothly-shaven 
lawn,  that  sloped  gently  towards  the  Thames. 
All  that  wealth,  combined  with  taste  and  art, 
could  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  na- 
ture, had  been  profusely  lavished  on  that  sweet 
spot.  The  rarest  exotics  stood  round  in  rich 
abundance,  impregnating  the  air  with  a  fra- 
grance born  of  far  distant  climes,  while  all  that 
might  be  wedded  to  the  soil  waved  their  green 
leaves  and  flowers  above  and  beyond,  in  trium- 
phant luxuriance. 
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Many  were  the  involuntary  sighs  of  envy 
that  escaped  from  the  pleasure-takers  on  the 
river,  as,  poising  the  labouring '  oar,  they 
floated  gently  past  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
half-hidden  cottage,  with  its  clusters  of  white 
chimneys,  telling  of  comfort  and  opulence. 

The  interior  of  the  dwelling  corresponded 
with  what  met  the  eye  from  without ;  but  the 
inmates  appeared  to  take  little  pleasure  in  all 
these  things,  though  there  was  one  who  might 
be  seen  of  an  evening  gliding,  slowly  and  alone, 
amid  the  foliage  and  along  the  winding  walks, 
apparently  lost  in  communing  with  her  own 
thoughts.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  delicate- 
very  delicate  appearance;  nothing  could  be 
more  perfect  than  the  symmetry  of  her  fragile 
form.  Her  face  was  of  a  cast  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  It  was  pale,  but  not  of  a 
sickly  paleness;  the  tint  was  rather  like  that 
occasionally  to  be  observed  in  a  young  person 
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who  has  been  long  confined  by  illness,  when 
the  hue  of  health  is  first  beginning  to  reappear. 
There  was  a  transparency  like  that  of  finely 
sculptured  marble  about  the  outlines  of  every 
feature,  and  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  nose,  which  was  slightly  arched,  so  as  to 
present  in  profile  a  medium  between  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  models  of  female  beauty.  The 
mouth  was  small,  with  an  expression  of  plain- 
tiveness  about  it,  as  if  unused  to  smile,  while 
her  eyes,  though  large  and  black,  and  deeply 
fringed,  gleamed  with  an  uncertain  lustre,  and 
appeared  too  often  to  be  floating  in  tears.  A 
single  lock  of  her  raven-black  hair  usually 
graced  either  cheek,  while  the  rest  was  arranged 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  or  the 
caprice  of  her  mind,  for  Sarah  Wainfleet  her- 
self took  no  heed  of  such  matters:  her  mind 
was  otherwise  occupied.  Her  thoughts  were 
ever  turning,  like  the  mariner's  watchful  eye, 
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towards  a  distant  object,  and  that  object  was 
yet  at  sea. 

George  Deningford  had  written  to  her  from 
Rio  Janeiro ;    but  eight  months  elapsed   after 
his  departure  ere  the  letter  reached  its  desti- 
nation.    It  was  all  that  her  heart  could   wish 
during  his  absence  ;  it  assured  her  that  neither 
time  nor  distance  could  diminish  the  ardour  or 
sincerity  of  his   affection.     Another   followed, 
dated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a   few 
days  after  its  arrival  Mrs.  Wainfleet  received  a 
visit  from  a  lady,  who  appeared  sinking  in  pre- 
mature old  age,  and  who  made  herself  known 
as  Lady  Mary  Deningford.      Already  strongly 
prepossessed  in  her  favour,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  mother  and  daughter  not  to  feel  inter- 
ested  in    her   situation,    and   affected   by    her 
professions  and  many  subsequent  acts  of  kind- 
ness.     A  warm   friendship   was   shortly    esta- 
blished  between    them,   and  then   Lady  Mary 
VOL.  II.  G 
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purchased  the  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  there  received  the  visits  of  the  only  two 
persons  with  whom  she  appeared  to  hold  any 
communication. 

These  visits  were  gradually  extended  from 
days  to  weeks,  and  from  weeks  to  months;  and 
her  ladyship  evidently  suffered  so  much  at  the 
idea  of  being  left  alone,  that  at  length  a  com- 
pact seemed  to  be  tacitly  understood  between 
them,  and  she  was  never  without  a  companion, 
though  the  widow  retired  occasionally  to  her 
humbler  lodgings  at  Hammersmith. 

Thus  two  years  had  passed  away  in  quiet 
seclusion.  During  the  first,  George's  letters 
were  most  affectionate  and  lover-like ;  but  af- 
terwards they  became  less  frequent,  and  Sarah 
would  sigh  when  she  compared  them  with  that 
which  she  had  received  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
There  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  certain  stiffness, 
a  coldness — a  something  unlike  himself  about 
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them.  Perhaps,  in  her  replies,  she  might  have 
hinted  at  this  change  of  style ;  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  his  epistles  latterly  had  become  far  more 
ardent.  Still  she  was  not  satisfied :  they  con- 
tained protestations  and  assurances,  and  much 
of  personal  flattery,  and  she  fancied  at  times 
that  they  were  the  productions  of  effort  rather 
than  the  natural,  unrestrained  outbreathings  of 
the  heart.  This  suspicion  probably  somewhat 
prolonged  her  pensive  evening  walks,  and  threw 
an  additional  tint  of  melancholy  into  the  ex- 
pression of  her  beautiful  countenance. 

In  the  mean  while.  Lady  Mary's  spirits  had 
latterly  improved  considerably.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  cause  of  her  illness,  or 
to  attempt  any  description  of  her  sufferings; 
but  after  her  partial  recovery  she  was  fated  to 
endure  several  minor  trials,  all  consequent  upon 
the  use  which  she  had,  with  the  best  intentions, 
made  of  the  talisman.     The   most  important 
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was  the  marriage  of  Rachel  to  Jenkins,  her 
coachman.  As  her  ladyship  had  hired  him 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  grateful  feelings  to- 
wards her,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  subsequent  conduct,  she  could  have  no 
other  objections  to  the  match  save  such  as  arose 
from  a  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  parties ; 
that,  however,  was  a  subject  too  delicate  to  be 
argued  at  length,  as  only  a  hint  at  it  served 
to  put  the  determined  bride  out  of  humour,  to 
which  she  was  scarcely  restored  by  certain  pre- 
sents accompanying  her  mistress's  consent. 

After  the  marriage,  the  happy  couple  went 
to  take  possession  of  a  small  farm  on  the  Drax- 
fort  estate,  for  the  rent  of  which  her  ladyship 
undertook  to  be  responsible,  and  there  all  went 
on  well  for  a  few  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  newly  made  farmer  seems  to  have 
returned  home  in  such  a  state  that  Rachel  had 
much  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  bed ;  and, 
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perhaps,  what  she  thought  proper  to  say  then 
and  on  the  following  day  was  injudiciously 
harsh,  as,  instead  of  evincing  repentance,  he 
repeated  the  offence,  and  angry  words  followed 
on  both  sides. 

Jenkins's  gratitude  to  Lady  Mary  had  been 
the  great  cause  of  his  reformation ;  and,  having 
once  acquired  habits  of  sobriet}^,  and  living  in 
a  quiet  family  where  no  temptation  offered,  he 
appeared  an  altered,  steady  man.  But  his  new 
station  in  life,  after  his  marriage,  led  him  into 
the  company  of  certain  "  old  acquaintance,'' 
and  other  persons,  whose  failings  were  too  si- 
milar to  his  own ;  and,  as  there  was  now  no 
danger  of  frightening  or  overturning  her  lady- 
ship, or  of  losing  his  place,  he  gave  himself  up, 
at  first,  occasionally — then  frequently — and  at 
last  daily  —  to  the  indulgence  of  his  besetting 
sin. 

Some  said  that  he  was  driven  from  home  by 
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the  violent  temper  of  his  wife;  and  if  so,  she 
was  certainly  severely  punished  for  not  bridling 
her  tongue. 

Lady  Mary  pitied  her  old  servant  sincerely, 
but  was  unable  to  offer  her  any  other  comfort 
than  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  pecuniary 
assistance;  and  that,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  soon  became  necesary,  and  was  never 
withheld,  as  her  ladyship  felt  that,  if  she  had 
inquired  Jenkins's  character  of  his  former  mas- 
ters, or  even  of  the  stable-keepers,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  talisman,  she  should  not  have 
taken  him  into  her  service,  and  Rachel  would 
yet  have  been  with  her. 

The  next  proof  which  she  experienced  of  the 
insufficiency  of  such  communications  was  in  the 
conduct  of  her  French  cook,  who  was  disco- 
vered in  a  system  of  robbery  which  he  had 
practised  ever  since  he  entered  her  service,  and 
in  which  he  must  have  been  detected  by  any 
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master  or  mistress  of  common  prudence;  but 
the  possessor  of  the  talisman  placed  a  blind 
confidence  in  its  report,  and  had  interpreted 
bis  wish  and  resolution  of  retaining  his  place 
into  an  assurance  of  honesty  and  fidelity. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  numerous  para- 
graphs inserted  in  the  papers,  and  alluding  to 
"  a  mysterious  connexion  between  a  nobleman 
whose  sudden  death  caused  so  great  a  sensation 
and  a  certain  wealthy  and  titled  spinster ;"  for 
when  they  appeared  her  ladyship's  recovery 
was  despaired  of  by  the  doctors,  and  conse- 
quently they  never  met  her  eye.  Had  she, 
however,  subsequently  continued  to  wear  the 
talisman,  she  would  have  discovered  that  they 
had  wrought  an  impression  against  her  not 
easily  to  be  effaced.  Even  Mr.  Merington, 
in  resigning  his  stewardship,  under  the  plea  of 
age  and  infirmity,  said  within  himself,  *'  I  can- 
not unravel  the  affair  so  as  to  acquit  her,  for 
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those  notes  were  clearly  traced  to  Lord  High- 
field  ;  and  then  her  being  found  in  the  house 
by  the  banker,  and  her  illness  directly  after — 
it  all  looks  very  black.  At  all  events,  I  '11  not 
run  any  risk  of  being,  again  made  the  agent  for 
dissipating  my  worthy  friend's  property  in 
such  a  manner." 

Much  that  was  far  more  severe  than  this 
would  likewise  have  met  her  ear  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  few  persons  who  w^re  admitted  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  recovery,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  still  fewer  on  whom  she  called  pre- 
viously to  her  retirement.  But  now  she  had  long 
abandoned  the  world,  and  even  a  knowledge  of 
the  many  ill-natured  things  that  were  whispered 
concerning  her  would  scarcely  have  aroused 
her  to  self-justification.  She  might  have  felt 
that  she  was  injured,  but  would  probably  not 
have  broken  that  proud  silence  in  which  con- 
scious innocence  is  too  frequently  content   to 
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remain,  leaving  its  acquittal  to  the  course  of 
time  and  events. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  June, 
when,  as  already  stated,  she  was  sitting  with 
her  two  friends  in  a  parlour  overlooking  the 
Thames.  She  was  ostensibly  reading,  but  in 
reality  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  solely 
engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  Sarah 
Wainfleet,  whom  she  usually  called  her  "  dear 
child." 

The  poor  girl  was  occupied  in  working  a 
silken  purse,  over  which  she  had  heaved  many 
a  sigh.  Its  principal  decoration  was  an  anchor, 
and  she  had  decided  that  the  mimic  cable  wind- 
ing round  it  should  be  wrought  with  her  own 
hair ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  that  the  material  was  too  slight,  or 
want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  the 
slender  fibres  appeared  to  shrink  from  their 
office,  as  though  unwilling  to  be  so  employed. 
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Trifles  make  an  impression  on  minds  ill  at  ease, 
and  perhaps  Sarah  was  somewhat  superstitious; 
for  when  she  beheld  the  cord  separate  and  give 
way  beneath  her  hands,  and  as  it  were  refuse  to 
encircle  the  expressive  emblem,  she  became 
agitated.  Her  agitation  of  course  increased 
the  difficulty,  and  she  was  about  to  lay  aside 
her  work  in  despair,  when  a  servant  entered 
with  the  newspapers  and  letters. 

"  Here  is  one  for  you,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Lady  Mary. 

As  Sarah  took  it,  she  uttered  an  exclamatory 
"  Ah  !*"  and  then  fled  forth  into  the  pleasure- 
grounds  to  peruse  its  contents  in  secret. 

It  was  from  George  Deningford,  announcing 
,  that  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
ordered  home  from  India,  and  would  probably 
sail  in  a  few  days.  The  rest  of  the  letter  was 
brief  and  unconnected,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  writer's  being  pressed  for  time  was  several 
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times  repeated.  Such  assurances  are  never  very 
flattering  or  agreeable  to  the  reader ;  but  they 
are  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  when  prominent 
in  epistles  coming  from  afar,  as  they  too  plainly 
indicate  that  the  person  addressed  is  not  the 
principal  object  then  engaging  the  thoughts  of 
the  inditer :  such,  at  least,  was  the  feeling  im- 
pressed, somewhat  painfully,  on  the  mind  of 
Sarah  Wainfleet.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
letter  that  she  held  in  her  hand  had  been 
written  because  there  was  a  necessity  for 
writing,  and  not  because  writing  was  a  plea- 
sure ;  and  she  might  have  continued  long  mus- 
ing upon  this  idea,  but  for  the  recollection  that 
her  mother  and  Lady  Mary  would  naturally 
be  expecting  her  return. 

Before  rejoining,  them,  however,  she  con- 
trived to  banish  every  trace  of  dissatisfaction 
from  her  countenance,  and  communicated  the 
good  news  with  tempered  vivacity.     The  elder 
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ladies  were  aiFected  even  to  tears  of  joy,  for 
they  had  often  mutually  acknowledged  to  each 
other  that  their  only  wish  in  life  was  to  witness 
the  union  of  their  children. 

From  that  day  all  about  the  villa  assumed 
a  gayer  air ;  even  Sarah  became  less  pensive, 
though  she  was  occasionally  troubled  by  un- 
pleasant doubts  and  misgivings,  which  could 
be  removed  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  one 
person  whose  arrival  was  hourly  expected. 
Lady  Mary  appeared  roused  as  from  a  long 
stupor,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Wainfleet,  who  had  begun  to  harbour  painful 
surmises  relative  to  the  too  probable  conse- 
quences of  her  settled  melancholy.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  her  ladyship  did  not  visit 
London  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases 
and  giving  orders,  all  connected  with  her 
schemes  for  the  happiness  of  the  young  people. 

In  this  state  things  continued  for  a  month, 
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and  then  the  newspapers  announced  the  arrival 

of  H.  M.  S.  the  D ,  at  Portsmouth.     The 

next  day's  post  brought  a  letter  from  George, 
stating  that  a  week  would  probably  elapse  ere 
he  should  obtain  leave  of  absence;  and  again  he 
added  somewhat  more  than  appeared  necessary 
to  Sarah,  about  writing  in  haste.  She  could 
not  help  feeling  that,  had  she  just  arrived  after 
a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  she  should  certainly 
have  had  a  long  letter  ready  for  the  post.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  duties  to  attend  to ;  but  there 
must  have  occurred  moments  and  hours  of  calm 
and  leisure,  in  which,  if  he  thought  of  her  as 
much  as  he  once  did,  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  committed  his  thoughts  to 
paper.  He  had  done  so  in  his  voyage  out  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  why  not  now  ?  It  was  a  per- 
plexing and  unpleasant  question,  and  she  re- 
solved to  let  it  sleep  till  his  arrival;  but  the 
resolution  was  fruitless,  as  he  was  the  sole 
object  that  occupied  her  mind. 
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The  week  glided  slowly  away,  and  towards 
the  latter  end,  the  suspense  and  agitation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  villa  became  painfully  acute. 
At  each  ringing  of  the  gate  bell,  or  at  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels,  all  sat  in  breath- 
less silence,  and  sometimes  Sarah,  after  trem- 
bling and  turning  pale,  would  rise  hastily  and 
quit  the  room.     Still  no  letter  arrived. 

"  The  dear  boy  means  to  take'  us  by  sur- 
prise," said  Lady  Mary  :  "  directly  he  gets 
leave  of  absence  he  will  outstrip  the  mail."" 

Little  could  she  imagine  that  her  chosen  and 
beloved  nephew  was  at  that  moment  in  London, 
and  most  unworthily  employed. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a 
postchaise  arrived  at  the  villa.  The  gates  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  be  open,  so  that  the 
postilions  drove  hastily  through  and  stopped 
suddenly  at  the  door,  while  at  the  instant  a 
naval  officer  jumped  out,  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  exclaimed— 
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"  Where  are  the  ladies  ?  Where  is  my 
aunt  ?" 

"  There  he  is  !"  cried  Lady  Mary.  "  Thank 
God  r  and  she  had  scarcely  pronounced  the 
words  ere  the  parlour-door  flew  open,  and  as 
she  rose  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Sarah,  too,  attempted  to  rise,  but  the  effort 
was  vain ;  she  sank  again  into  her  chair,  and, 
but  for  her  mother's  assistance,  would  have 
fallen  on  the  floor. 

Some  little  bustle  of  course  succeeded,  and 
when  the  poor  girl  recovered,  her  lover  was 
sitting  by  her  side,  leaning  over  her  with  much 
apparent  solicitude,  and  lamenting  the  effects 
of  his  thoughtless  haste. 

The  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  in  satisfying 
the  thousand  inquiries  consequent  upon  a  long 
separation,  and  when  evening  came  Sarah  had 
a  companion  in  her  favourite  walk. 

Once  or  twice  she  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
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something  respecting  his  letters,  but  the  ardour 
of  his  manner  and  the  fondness  of  his  caresses 
dispelled  all  doubt.  He  had  long  possessed 
her  affections,  and  she  believed  all  he  said  with 
the  pure  abandonment  of  a  single  and  virgin 
heart ;  and  when  they  parted  for  the  night  she 
retired  to  her  room  thankful,  contented,  and 
happy. 

It  will  suffice  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
George  Deningford's  life  subsequent  to  his  leav- 
ing England,  at  which  time  his  mind  was  solely 
engrossed  by  the  image  of  his  beloved  Sarah, 
and  his  letters  were  consequently  a  true  copy 
of  his  feelings. 

A  seaman's  life  during  a  long  voyage,  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  female  society,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  preserving  constancy ;  even  the 
inconstant  then  think  for  days  and  weeks  with 
considerable  steadiness  and  regret  of  their  last 
mistress ;    but  as  George  had  never  had  but 
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one,  he  adhered  to  the  belief  that  he  never 
could  bestow  his  affections  on  any  other,  and 
with  this  conviction  he  arrived  in  India.  Then 
the  monotonous  course  of  his  duties  was  fre- 
quently changed  for  scenes  of  gaiety  on  shore, 
in  which  the  ladies  figured  conspicuously.  He 
received  from  all  quarters  the  attentions  usually 
lavished  upon  a  young  man.  of  noble  family; 
and  perhaps  somewhat  more  were  added  in 
consequence  of  his  personal  advantages,  and 
the  good-humoured,  thoughtless  gaiety  of  his 
manners,  for  he  no  longer  wore  the  air  of  a 
pensive,  absent  swain.  Acquaintances  and  in- 
vitations thus  multiplied,  and  he  soon  began  to 
think  somewhat  less  of  his  two  friends  in  their 
humble  lodgings  at  Hammersmith.  Then  came 
certain  comparisons  of  their  situation  with  the 
splendour  around  him ;  and  these  were  followed 
by  others  of  a  more  directly  personal  nature, 
in  which,  it  is  lamentable  to  say,  Sarah  Wain- 
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fleet  did  not  appear  so  very  far  and  decidedly 
superior  to  all  the  rest  of  her  sex,  as  she  was 
formerly  wont.  Possibly,  if  he  could  have 
visited  her,  she  might  have  immediately  reco- 
vered her  ascendency ;  but  time,  and  distance, 
and  the  infrequency  of  communication,  are 
powerful  obliteraters. 

A  frequent  repetition  of  these  mental  infidel- 
ities produced  in  the  mind  of  the  young  officer 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  had  rashly  shackled 
himself  with  any  engagements.  The  perverse- 
ness  of  our  nature,  ever  whispering  that  the 
forbidden  is  the  most  desirable,  then  exerted  its 
influence;  and  more  than  once,  when  he  beheld 
beauty,  and  accomplished  manners,  and  youth, 
and  wealth,  united  in  the  same  person,  he 
sighed.  That  these  were  signs  of  a  waning 
passion  he  felt  at  first  with  sensations  akin  to 
remorse ;  but  gradually  they  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  till  at  length  they  produced  some- 
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what  like  self-congratulation.  Such  'a  result 
was,  he  knew,  what  his  aunt  wished  and  had 
anticipated  when  he  left  England ;  and,  though 
he  had  written  to  her  twice,  she  had  not  yet 
answered  either  of  his  letters.  This  silence  he 
construed  into  a  disapprobation  of  their  con- 
tents, which  urged  her  to  visit  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  asserted  the  impossibility  that  any 
change  could  ever  take  place  in  his  feelings 
towards  the  latter.  The  idea  of  her  ladyship's 
illness  never  entered  his  imagination ;  but  other 
disagreeable  apprehensions,  consequent  upon 
the  loss  of  her  favour,  troubled  him  exceed- 
ingly. 

From  these  particulars  it  will  be  evident  that 
George  Deningford  was  not  exactly  a  first-rate 
character.  The  fact  was,  that  when  Lady 
Mary  took  him  by  the  hand  he  had  no  charac- 
ter at  all.  His  attachment  towards  her,  which 
she  judged  of  by  the  assistance  of  the  talisman, 
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was  real,  but  was  nothing  more  than  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  her  attentions  conferred 
upon  him  when  neglected  by  every  other 
branch  of  his  family.  No  one  else  had  listened 
to  his  earlier  boyish  complaints ;  and  on  his 
return  home,  after  a  long  absence,  his  father 
was  dead,  his  mother  was  absent,  and  his  bro- 
ther had  met  him  with  coldness  and  hauteur^ 
while  his  aunt  had  treated  him  as  if  he  were 
her  own  son. 

Such  conduct  on  her  part  was  well  calculated 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  one  even  of  a 
more  fickle  character.  But  the  talisman  could 
not  inform  her  that  he  was  fickle  and  infirm  of 
purpose,  and  imbued  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary portion  of  the  dangerous  quality  called 
self-conceit.  This  latter  failing  was  in  no 
small  degree  increased  by  the  sudden  promotion 
which  she  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for 
him,    and    without   which  he  would   probably 
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have  been  much  less  noticed  while  in  India. 
The  scenes  with  which  he  there  became  familiar 
first  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  importance 
of  wealth .  He  was  surrounded  with  it ;  infa- 
tuated by  it  ;  and  knew  that  his  only  hope  of 
ever  possessing  any  considerable  portion  de- 
pended entirely  upon  Lady  Mary. 

Then  it  was  that  his  letters  to  Sarah  became 
comparatively  cold  and  formal,  and  he  wrote 
one  to  his  aunt,  in  which  no  mention  was  made 
of  his  friends  at  Hammersmith. 

Her  ladyship,  guided  ever  by  the  erroneous 
notions  impressed  upon  her  mind  by  the  talis- 
manic  communications,  attributed  this  reserve 
to  his  fear  of  wounding  her  feelings  by  pressing 
a  subject  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  was 
unpleasant  to  her.  It  gratified  her  much  to 
think  that  she  had  previously  written  to  inform 
him  of  her  having  become  intimate  with  the 
two  persons  concerning  whom  he  was  so 
solicitous. 
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Alas  !  George  received  not  this  intelligence 
with  the  joy  which  she  imagined,  for  he  was 
already  far  advanced  in  a  second  courtship 
with  a  young  lady  against  whom  he  felt  confi- 
dent his  aunt  could  not  have  the  smallest  ob- 
jection to  urge.  Her  letter,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, perplexed  him  exceedingly.  He 
perused  and  reperused  it  often,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  aunt  had  aban- 
doned her  prejudices  in  consequence  solely  of 
his  entreaties ;  and  for  this  notion  there  was 
some  ground,  as  her  ladyship  said  but  little  of 
either  Sarah  or  her  mother,  reserving  her  opi- 
nions till  they  should  have  been  longer  ac- 
quainted. 

Fortunately  for  his  Indian  Dulcinea,  his 
ship  was  suddenly  ordered  off  to  a  distant  sta- 
tion, and  there  was  no  time  for  a  regular  leave- 
taking;  but  every  body  considered  that  the 
young  honourable  lieutenant  had  gone  too  far 
to  recede  with  honour. 
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From  that  period  he  appears  to  have  com- 
menced meanly  weighing  his  two  mistresses  in 
the  scales  of  interest,  not  exactly  dispassionately, 
as  he  felt  that  the  possession  of  either  would 
make  him  happy,  and  he  thought  of  each  alter- 
nately with  as  much  warmth  as  a  fickle  dispo- 
sition and  a  divided  heart  could  bestow. 

Such  was  the  lover  that  Lady  Mary's  reli- 
ance on  the  talisman  had  prepared  for  poor 
Sarah,  instead  of  the  unsophisticated  youth  who, 
if  not  endowed  with  any  very  brilliant  qua- 
lities, was  at  least  honest  and  sincere,  and  who, 
had  he  been  suffered  to  unite  himself  to  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  would  have  escaped 
the  temptations  most  dangerous  to  a  wavering 
mind. 

He  still  continued  to  write  to  her,  but,  as 
she  too  justly  surmised,  in  studied  phrases; 
and  thus  time  passed  on  till  be  received  a  letter 
from  his  aunt,  informing  him  of  her  domestic 
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arrangements  and  the  resolutions  she  had  form- 
ed of  adopting  Sarah  as  her  child.  This  in- 
telligence was  the  cause  of  the  change  already 
mentioned  in  the  style  of  his  epistles,  which 
subsequently  were  as  fervent  as  any  young 
lady  could  desire,  till  the  last,  announcing  his 
approaching  departure  from  India.  Just  be- 
fore that  was  written,  he  found  himself  once 
more  amid  the  gay  circles  from  which  his  duty 
had  for  a  time  separated  him,  and  again  the 
charms  of  the  Indian  fair  one  predominated, 
as,  besides  the  mastership  which  that  which  is 
present  usually  exercises  over  vacillating  spirits, 
there  was  another  and  more  substantial  cause 
for  this  second  dereliction.  A  distant  relation 
had  recently  died  in  England,  and  had  be- 
queathed to  her  a  legacy,  the  amount  of  which 
was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  very  much  exag- 
gerated by  report. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  and  too  disgusting  a 
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task  to  enumerate  the  contrivances  by  which 
he  avoided  making  the  young  lady  a  direct 
offer  of  his  hand,  long  since  pledged  to  another ; 
but  his  attentions  were  such  as  it  appeared 
impossible  to  misunderstand,  and  some  of  her 
friends  were  on  the  point  of  urging  an  expla- 
nation, when  his  ship  was  suddenly  ordered 
home.  So  he  took  leave  of  her  by  a  distracted, 
incoherent  sort  of  letter,  in  which  the  com- 
plaints of  want  of  time  formed  the  principal 
feature,  but  which  in  reality  was  studiously 
penned  so  as  not  to  amount  to  a  promise  of 
marriage.  ^ 

Even  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  not 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  which  of  his  two 
mistresses  the  preference  was  due ;  that  point 
was  to  be  settled  by  an  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  the  legacy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  amount 
of  his  aunt's  fortune,  of  which  he  was  yet  igno- 
rant, on  the  other.     And  to  ascertain  these  two 
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important  questions  he  had  visited  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  spent  the  morning  in  inspecting 
wills,  when  he  was  so  anxiously  expected  by 
the  unsuspicious  inmates  of  Lady  Mary's  villa. 

Her  ladyship's  property  so  far  surpassed 
anything  he  had  anticipated,  that  on  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  he  instantly  ordered  a  chaise 
and  four,  to  evince  his  alacrity,  and  congra- 
tulated himself  on  what  he  termed  "  a  narrow 
escape." 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  aspect  of  the 
little  family  party  became  entirely  changed. 
The  newspapers  had  ceased  to  be  interesting, 
and  lay  unopened  upon  the  table,  while  cheer- 
ful conversation  took  the  place  of  long  intervals 
of  silence.  There  were  no  sighs  to  be  con- 
cealed, for  all  were  happy.  Mrs.  Wainfleet 
beheld  with  joy  her  daughter's  altered  manner 
and  appearance.  The  spirits  of  the  young  sea- 
man  were   most  exuberant,   and   Lady   Mary 
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gazed  upon  him  with  inexpressible  delight. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  unpleasant  reflection 
would  cross  her  mind  that  she  had  chosen  him 
as  her  heir  in  consequence  of  the  communica- 
tions of  the  talisman ;  but,  as  she  had  long 
ceased  to  use  that  dangerous  gift,  she  consi- 
dered her  present  conduct  to  be  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason. 

Thus  a  month  passed  away,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage  were  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  when  one  morning,  as  she  was 
selecting  some  articles  from  her  jewellery  for 
the  bride,  her  eye  fell  upon  the  too  well  known 
heart.  It  lay  among  diamonds  of  great  value ; 
but  their  lustre  was  dimmed  by  its  presence. 
For  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment,  she  felt 
strongly  tempted  once  more  to  make  trial  of 
its  powers,  and  ascertain  whether  her  nephew's 
sentiments  towards  her  were  still  as  formerly 
she  had  heard  them ;    but   the  recollection  of 
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the  past  enabled  her  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion. / 

As  she  took  up  the  talisman  to  deposit  it  in 
a  secret  drawer,  that  it  might  not  again  attract 
her  notice,  it  sprang  open  in  her  hand,  and 
exhibited  the  cavity  from  which  she  had  with- 
drawn her  hair  long  since.  At  this  intimation, 
as  of  a  wish  to  be  again  employed,  she  shud- 
dered, and  murmuring  "  No — never,  never  !" 
she  proceeded  to  conceal  it  in  a  private  recess, 
in  a  cabinet,  the  secret  spring  of  which  was 
known  only  to  herself;  and  from  that  time  she 
never  saw  it  more. 

In  due  course  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
shortly  afterward  she  persuaded  her  nephew  to 
abandon  his  profession,  as  the  provision  she 
had  made  for  him  rendered  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  of  her  ladyship 
after  that  event.     It  might  be  that  she  never 
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entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by 
Lord  Highfield's  death,  but  so  it  was,  that  her 
health  gradually  declined,  till,  by  the  advice  of 
her  physicians,  she  went  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  few  years  terminated  her  mortal 
career  at  Pisa,  leaving  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
perty to  her  favourite  nephew. 

This  unlimited  bequest  would  scarcely  have 
been  made  by  Lady  Mary  if  she  had  never 
been  possessed  of  the  talisman.  Without  its 
aid,  she  would  have  made  use  of  her  native 
good  sense  and  tact  for  observation,  and  would 
have  discovered  the  weaknesses  in  her  nephew's 
character ;  but,  having  once  by  its  influence 
admitted  him  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  son  in 
her  heart,  she  saw  him  not  again  till  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  ad- 
mit the  calm  exercise  of  her  judgment. 

With  an  easy,  moderate  income,  he  might 
have  passed  through  life  happy  and  respected. 
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or  even  had  the  principal  of  her  large  fortune 
been  entailed  upon  his  children  all  might  have 
been  well ;  but  he  was  not  formed  to  sustain  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  society.  With  very  mo- 
derate mental  endowments,  high  animal  spirits, 
a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  self-conceit, 
and  a  deplorable  instability  of  purpose  and  ge- 
neral character,  he  was  easily  flattered  and 
allured  into  the  pursuit  of  every  reigning  folly. 
In  almost  all  he  was  successively  induced  to 
take  the  lead ;  and  his  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  the 
adepts  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-table,  to 
which  latter  at  first  he  resorted  from  mere  list- 
lessness  and  want  of  occupation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  his  course  step 
by  step.  For  a  few  years  no  dinners  were 
more  splendid  than  those  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Deningford ;  then  his  name  figured  at 
Newmarket   and  Doncaster ;    then  he  became 
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the  patron  of  the  prize-ring ;  —  then  a  conspi- 
cuous member  of  the  yacht  club  ;  —  then  the 
owner  of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  —  in  short, 
"  everything  by  turns,  but  nothing  long ;"  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  at  every 
change  in  his  pursuits, — when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  stud,  his  yacht,  or 
his  hounds,  he  was  obliged  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices. But  his  principal  losses  were  at  the 
gaming-table,  where,  report  says,  his  elder 
brother.  Lord  Draxfort,  won  from  him  consi- 
derable sums,  and  that  without  the  smallest 
remorse,  as  his  lordship  considered  himself 
justly  entitled  to  the  whole  of  their  aunt's 
fortune. 

While  her  husband  was  running  this  thought- 
less and  downward  career,  poor  Sarah  never 
uttered  a  complaint :  her's  was  a  meek  and 
enduring  spirit,  and  if  she  sometimes  felt  un- 
easy, she  chided  herself  by  the  reflection  that 
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when  he  married  her  she  was  a  poor  orphan 
and  therefore  had  no  right  to  murmur. 

At  length,  however,  when  he  had  so  far  dis- 
sipated his  fortune  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  retire  into  the  country,  with 
an  increasing  family,  and  a  strict  attention  to 
economy ;  then,  when  his  temper  seemed  to  be 
soured  by  disappointment  and  vain  regret, 
there  was  an  evident  change  in  her  manners. 
Her  former  pensiveness  returned  upon  her. 
She  gave  herself  up  almost  entirely  to  the  dis- 
charge of  her  maternal  duties;  but  even  then, 
as  she  hung  fondly  bending  over  her  children, 
a  tear  would  sometimes  fall,  and  when  she 
could  snatch  a  few  minutes  of  leisure,  she  loved 
to  be  alone :  the  society  of  her  husband  no 
longer  appeared  to  delight  her  as  formerly,  and 
some  who  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  have 
surmised  that  in  an  evil  hour  she  discovered 
the  hidden  talisman,  and  so  became  acquainted 
with  his  thoughts. 
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Should  such  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  have  sufficient  resolution  to  lay 
aside  or  destroy  that  which  will  otherwise  de- 
stroy her  hopes  of  future  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind.  If  her  husband''s  wavering  affections 
have  wandered  from  her  for  a  time,  they  may 
be  regained  by  a  return  to  her  naturally  sweet 
forbearance  of  disposition,  but  never  by  that 
coldness  of  demeanour  which  must  result  from 
hearing  the  secrets  of  his  erring  spirit.  Few 
hearts  could  endure  such  an  exposure. 

He  may  have  thought  occasionally  of  the 
higher-spirited  and  accomplished  young  lady 
whom  he  left  in  India,  and  he  may  have  ima- 
gined that  if  his  wife  had  availed  herself  of  the 
privilege  to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  had 
remonstrated  with  him  during  the  course  of  his 
follies,  they  might  have  been  less  numerous. 
Such  mean  efforts  at  self-reconciliation  are  but 
too  common,   and  are  proofs  of  a  weak  and 
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cowardly  mind,  seeking  to  skreen  itself  from 
the  offensive  light  of  truth  by  interposing  as  a 
shield  the  fancied  errors  of  others.  Could  we 
know  how  often  we  are  thus  momentarily  in- 
jured, even  by  those  whom  we  love,  the  know- 
ledge would  tend  fearfully  to  wither  our  purest 
affections  and  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  domestic  happiness. 

And  now,  in  taking  leave  of  thee,  fair  reader, 
we  earnestly  beseech  of  thee  not  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in,  nor  allow  thy  conduct  to 
be  governed  by  the  voices  which  may  seem  to 
arise  from  thine  own  heart,  unless  their  com- 
munications shall  endure  the  scrutiny  of  reason 
and  cool  reflection. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  fine  evening  at  the  latter  end  of  August 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  and 
some  odd  years,  the  Rose  in  June,  Margate 
packet,  let  go  her  anchor  nearly  in  front  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  What  little  air  could  be 
felt  was  against  her,  and  the  critical  moment  of 
high  water  being  past,  nothing  remained  but  to 
wait  the  return  of  the  tide ;  for  the  good  folks 
of  those  days  had  no  idea  of  going  against  the 
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stream  and  the  wind,  and  would  as  much  have 
dreamt  of  taking  the  parish  church  to  sea  as  a 
steam-engine.  This  delay  of  another  night  in 
their  voyage  from  the  scene  of  their  pleasures 
to  the  metropolis,  produced  various  effects 
among  the  motley  group  of  somewhat  more 
than  threescore  passengers.  Divers  clerks, 
shopmen,  and  apprentices,  who  had,  during  a 
brief  absence  from  the  gloomy  scene  of  ha- 
bitual industry,  been  enacting  the  part  of  gen- 
tlemen from  town,  were  by  no  means  displeased 
with  the  promised  addition  to  their  holidays, 
and  the  cry  of  "  Steward  !  steward  1  a  bottle 
of  porter  !"  was  heard  in  many  directions. 

In  the  mean  while,  certain  family  parties  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  going  ashore, 
with  the  resolution  of  "  coaching  it"  to  their 
own  comfortable  homes  in  London  or  its  en- 
virons. All  was  bustle  and  animation  on  board ; 
every    individual    not    occupied    immediately 
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with  his  own  affairs  appeared  to  take  a  neigh- 
bourly interest  in  those  of  others.  Empty 
provision-baskets,  night-bags,  and  smaller  ar- 
ticles of  luggage,  were  collected  and  placed  in 
little  heaps  ready  for  disembarkation.  Then, 
summoned  by  the  hoarse  speaking-trumpet  of 
the  master,  half  a  score  wherries  were  seen 
making  their  way  from  the  shore  toward  the 
gaily-painted  yacht. 

Now,  though  it  is  assuredly  an  agreeable 
thing  to  know  at  about  what  hour  one- may 
reach  the  place  of  one's  destination,  there  are 
not  a  few  of  the  old  school  of  citizens  who  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  days  spent  "  all  on 
board  of  a  Margate  Hoy."  The  very  uncer- 
tainty of  the  time  of  the  passage  gave  the  trip 
a  sort  of  adventurous  character  excessively 
refreshing  to  persons  escaping  for  a  while  from 
the  monotonous  duties  of  the  counting-house 
or  shop,  while  it  made  them  anxious,  for  their 
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own  sakes,  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  all 
around  them,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate  how  long  they  might  be  obliged 
to  dwell  together  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
There  was  time,  too,  to  form  acquaintance,  to 
see  something  of  each  other;  and  many  a 
friendship,  and  many  a  courtship  too,  has  com- 
menced auspiciously  among  the  good  people 
who  have  thus  found  themselves  inclosed  for 
a  day  or  two  between  those  wooden  walls. 

Whatever  of  that  sort  may  have  occurred  on 
board  the  Rose  in  June  during  the  voyage  in 
question  is  not  on  record ;  but,  when  those  who 
were  "  for  going  ashore"  left  her,  they  took  a 
much  more  cordial  leave  of  their  fellow-passen- 
gers than  is  customary  after  the  present  seven 
or  eight  hours'  trip.  There  was  much  laughing 
and  a  little  screaming  among  the  young  ladies 
as  they  descended  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
then,  as   the   boats   moved   off    a   waving   of 
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hands  and  handkerchiefs  took  place  on  either 
side. 

The  deck  was  now  comparatively  clear,  and 
the  young  men  before  alluded  to  began  to  pre- 
pare for  spending  their  last  evening  jovially. 

Leaving  them  so  employed,  we  must  now 
introduce  one  of  their  fellow-passengers,  who, 
though  not  yet  mentioned,  is  the  individual  on 
whose  account  principally  we  have  taken  the 
pen  in  hand.  Peter  Snook  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  somewhat  below  the  middle 
height,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency. 
His  complexion  was  of  that  sallow  cast  so  com- 
mon among  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities ; 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  features, 
and  for  the  general  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, it  was  of  that  staring,  bewildered  kind, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  said  that  he 
always  ''  looked  as  if  he  was  frightened."*'' 
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Peter,  after  passing  regularly  through  the 
grades  of  apprentice  and  shopman,  had  for 
some  years  been  established  in  business  for 
himself  as  a  retail  linendraper  in  Bishopsgate 
Street.  His  shop,  like  its  master,  was  not  of 
the  dashing  kind,  but  it  had  two  tolerably  large 
windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
they  were  both  deftly  decorated  every  morning 
with  such  of  his  commodities  as  he  judged 
most  likely  to  captivate  the  attention  of  passen- 
gers. All  went  on  well  for  some  time;  his 
gains  were  not  large,  but  they  were  steady  and 
regular  as  himself,  and  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  his  prospects,  till  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Clarinda  Bodkin,  a  young 
lady  owning  to  almost  thirty,  and  withal  a 
great  proficient  in  the  mysteries  of  millinery 
and  mantua-making.  Their  friendship  com- 
menced across  the  counter ;  but  Peter's  atten- 
tions to  his  fair  customer  soon  increased  beyond 
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all  regular  measure,  and  he  was  haunted  by 
strange  dreams  of  love  and  ambition,  two 
master  passions  which  have  overthrown  many 
a  mightier  man. 

"  Now,  if  Miss  Clarinda  would  but  have 
me,"  said  he,  "  we  might  divide  the  shop,  and 
have  a  linendrapery  side  and  a  haberdashery 
and  millinery  side,  and  one  would  help  the 
other.  I  'm  sure  it  would  answer.  There  'd 
be  only  one  rent  to  pay,  and  a  double  business, 
—  and  it  would  be  so  comfortable  too  !" —  and 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  resolved,  as  he  termed 
it,  to  "  pop  the  question*"  on  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  when  the  question  was  pop- 
ped it  was  received  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  Perhaps  he  said  too  much  about  the 
millinery  side  of  the  shop  and  too  little  about 
the  lady ;  or  the  moment  of  his  declaration 
might  have  been  unfortunately  chosen,  as  she 
had  just  finished  reading  a  novel,  the  hero  of 
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which  was,  too  probably,  a  fire-eating,  dragon- 
fighting,  castle-scaling  personage,  very  different 
from  Peter  Snook.     After  thanking  him  for  the 
preference  he  had  given  her,  she  proceeded  to 
comfort  him  with   the  assurance  that  she  had 
no  doubt  he  would  very  soon  be  able  to  find 
some  other  person  perfectly  qualified  to  make 
him  happy,  but  that,  for  her  own  part,  she  had 
no  idea  of  altering  her  condition.     And  forth- 
with she   commenced   plying  her  needle  with 
wonted  rapidity  upon  a  piece  of  work  she  had 
in   hand.     Peter   placed   his   hands    upon   Iiis 
knees  and  looked  at  the  fire,  and  then  at  the 
cold-hearted  fair  one,  and  then  at  the  fire  again, 
and   so  on  alternately  for  some   time,   for   he 
knew  not  what  so  say,  but   felt,   as  he  after- 
wards described  it,  ''  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and 
very  uneasy  in  his  mind."     At  length,  just  as 
he  had  begun  to  stammer  out  something  about 
hoping  she  "  would  think  better  of  it,'^  one  of 
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Miss  Bodkin'^s  best  customers  came  to  try  on 
some  article  of  dress,  and  such  things  being 
out  of  Peter's  line,  he  was  obliged  to  move  off; 
and  thus  terminated  the  first  conference. 

It  was  some  consolation  afterward  to  the 
unsuccessful  wooer  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost 
a  customer  by  the  rash  declaration  of  his 
passion.  Miss  Bodkin  came  as  before  to  his 
shop,  and  certainly  she  would  have  found  it 
difficult^  to.  be  served  so  well  elsewhere,  for 
Peter  always  waited  upon  her  himself,  and  if 
she  complained  of  the  dearness  of  any  article, 
rather  than  "  part  for  a  trifle,'**  he  said  she 
should  have  it  at  "  prime  cost."  Now,  whether 
he  really  did  let  her  have  many  excellent  bar- 
gains, to  induce  her  to  continue  her  visits,  or 
whether  she  felt  disposed  to  give  Peter  an 
opportunity  of  "popping  the  question""  a 
second  time,  must  remain  uncertain,  but  so  it 
was,   that   two  successive  days  seldom  jjassed 
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without  her  having  occasion  fof*  something  in 
his  line,  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  saying  that 
she  should  always  give  him  a  decided  pre- 
ference, as  long  as  she  found  that  he  did  not 
charge  higher  than  his  neighbours. 

In  this  state  things  continued  from  January 
till  May,  when  our  linendraper  waxed  bolder, 
and  having  laid  in  a  choice  assortment  of  spring 
patterns,  and  decked  his  two  windows  with 
more  than  usual  care,  he  ventured  to  hint  how 
complete  the  appearance  of  the  shop  would  be 
if  one  of  them  were  filled  with  millinery  and 
haberdashery.  His  shopman  was  out  at  the 
time,  and  Miss  Bodkin  and  he  were  tete-d-tetef 
the  counter  being  between  them.  A  piece  of 
muslin,  concerning  which  there  had  been  some 
previous  bargaining,  was  lying  upon  it,  and 
as  one  was  praising  and  the  other  was  ex- 
amining its  texture,  it  happened  that  their 
hands  came  in  contact  beneath  its  folds.     The 
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lady  was  sensible  of  a  very  affectionate  pressure, 
as  Peter  exclaimed — 

"  Take  it  at  your  own  price,  miss  !  —  and 
you  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  all  the 
goods  in  the  shop  will  be  your'^s  on  the  same 
terms  !'* 

"  La  !  Mr.  Snook  !"  said  she,  "  how  can  you 
talk  so?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  honour  bright,"  re- 
plied he,  "  and  you  know  it  too,  miss.  I  'm 
not  one  of  those  that  say  a  thing  one  time  and 
deny  it  another ;  and  so,  if  you  've  a  mind, 
there's  no  more  need  be  said  about  the  matter.'"* 

"  La  !  Mr.  Snook  !  you  hurt  my  hand  !"" 
cried  Miss  Clarinda. 

*■'  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  !"  exclaimed  the 
ecstatic  draper.  "  Oh  !  if  I  could  but  call  it 
mine  !"  And  leaning  forward  on  the  counter, 
he  stooped  and  pressed  it  eagerly  to  his  lips. 

"  La  !  Mr.  Snook !"    again   cried   the   lady, 
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"  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  !  Only  consider 
whert  we  are  !  Suppose  anybody  was  to  come 
in,  what  would  they  think  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  anybody  thinks,''  said 
Peter,  retaining  the  faintly  struggling  hand ; 
"  I  can't  think  of  anybody  but  you,  and  don't 
care  who  knows  it !" 

"  La !  I  declare  if  I  had  known  I  would 
have  sent  my  apprentice  for  the  muslin,"  ob- 
served Miss  Bodkin.  "  Do  let  my  hand  go  ! 
See  !  I  declare  there  's  a  customer  at  the  door." 

"  Then,  tell  me  you  are  not  offended,"  said 
Peter  earnestly,  and  keeping  fast  hold. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  milliner  quickly,  "  buSs 
I  should  not  like  to  be  seen  so."  The  hand 
was  immediately  released,  and  as  the  fresh  cus- 
tomer was  opening  the  door  she  continued,  in 
a  gay  tone  and  manner  :  — "  You  really  quite 
terrified  me  !  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  all 
things.     Give  me  the  muslin  now,  and  —  I  'm 
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sure  I  don't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say  — 
but  it  ""s  all  your  fault." 

"  Certainly,  miss,"  observed  Peter,  instantly 
resuming  his  habits  of  the  counter  as  the  other 
customer  approached  ;  and,  folding  up  the  mus- 
lin with  due  precision,  he  added  : — "Any  other 
article  that  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  this  morning,  miss  ?" 

The  reply  was  in  the  negative,  accompanied 
by  an  arch  look  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Oh,  you  're  a  sad  little  man, 
Mr.  Peter  Snook,  and  can  play  a  double  part 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  your  deceitful  sex." 

How  Peter  served  his  next  customer  he 
hardly  knew  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  alone 
he  rubbed  his  hands  with  exceeding  glee,  and 
repeated — 

"  '  There  's  a  time  and  place  for  all  things  ! 
Give  me  the  muslin  now,  and — '"  (Here  he 
chuckled  and  snapped  his  fingers.)     "  Come,  I 
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think  I  Ve  not  made  a  bad  morning''s  work  of 
it.  How  I  came  to  have  the  courage  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  know,  but  '  faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,'  they  say,  and  so  I  '11  find  time  and  place, 
I  '11  warrant :"  and  in  the  height  of  his  ecstacy 
he  attempted  a  somerset  over  a  pile  of  printed 
calico  and  muslin,  which  he  thereby  upset,  and 
so  gave  himself  employment  for  the  next  half 
hour. 

It  would  be  somewhat  too  lengthy  an  affair 
to  relate  all  the  particulars  of  their  frequent 
interviews  after  that  of  the  hands  across  upon 
the  counter ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  state,  that 
Peter  was  often  invited  to  stay  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea  when  he  called,  and  that,  after  a  while, 
Miss  Bodkin  accepted  his  invitation  to  take  the 
same  beverage  with  him  at  White  Conduit 
House,  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  other  "  genteel '* 
places  of  public  resort,  it  being  always  stipu- 
lated that  they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  one 
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or  more  female  friends,  lest  "  the  world*"  should 
put  an  improper  construction  on  their  innocent 
pleasures.  In  this  wise  it  was  that  the  plain, 
plodding,  pains-taking  linendraper  became  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  beau,  and  appeared  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  his  new  character  per- 
fectly to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Miss  Bodkin,  her  apprentice,  and 
other  female  friends,  for  he  never  "  haggled," 
or  acted  meanly  when  "  the  reckoning'"  came  to 
be  paid,  though  he  once  looked  rather  serious 
after  a  supper  at  Vauxhall,  to  which  place  he 
had  gone  in  high  glee,  because  a  friend  had 
presented  him  with  a  ticket  of  free  admission 
for  himself  and  party. 

Though  this  "  going  about  with  the  ladies '' 
was  pleasant. enough  for  a  while,  Peter  could 
not  help  wishing  to  see  the  end  of  it.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  he  neglected  his  shop 
often  during  the  regular  hours  of  business,  but 
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he  frequently  felt  conscious  that  his  time 
might  be  better  employed,  and  was  certain  that 
it  would  be  so  when  he  should  be  married. 
That  blessed  consummation,  however,  appeared 
at  a  very  uncertain  distance  :  —  Miss  Bodkin 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  subject  mentioned. 
She  said  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  think  of 
such  a  step ;  that  it  was  one  not  to  be  recalled; 
that  people  could  not  see  too  much  of  each 
other  beforehand  ;  and  other  equally  trite  say- 
ings, all  of  which  were  exceedingly  unsatisfac- 
tory to  poor  Peter,  who  longed  to  see  each  side 
of  his  shop  well  garnished,  and  carrying  on, 
separately,  a  "  roaring  trade,"  with  all  atten- 
dant advantages  and  comforts. 

The  month  of  July  was  now  drawing  towards 
a  close.  The  heat  was  oppressive.  Her  prin- 
cipal customers  were  all  absent  at  various 
watering-places,  and  several  were  at  Margate. 
So  for  these  reasons,  and  because  she  said  the 
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sea-air  and  bathing  would  do  her  good,  Miss 
Bodkin  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  a  trip 
to  that  scene  of  summer  gaiety.  Her  "  beau"*"* 
was  at  first  startled  at  the  idea  of  the  distance, 
the  expense,  the  loss  of  time,  and  above  all,  at 
what  "the  world"  would  say  if  he  left  his 
business  to  go  lounging  about  and  idling  his 
time  at  a  watering-place.  But  these  objections 
became  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  contemplated 
his  Clarinda  wandering  alone  upon  the  sands, 
or  chaperoned  by  some  presuming  rival  to  the 
libraries  or  the  promenades.  The  consequence 
of  these  reflections  was,  that  though  he  could 
not  accompany  her,  he  promised  to  follow  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  stay  as  long  as  possible. 
When  he  had  seen  his  fair  charge  safely 
embarked  at  Billingsgate,  on  board  "  The 
Rose  in  June,"  and  watched  till  that  vessel 
was  fairly  mingled  in  the  crowd  of  others 
which  got  under  weigh  at   high  water,  Peter 
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returned  home,  and  felt  very  lonely  and  un- 
comfortable. 

We  beg  leave  here  to  observe,  that  in  relat- 
ing his  subsequent  proceedings  we  gather  them 
from  the  accounts  rendered  by  himself  when 
called  upon  for  an  explanation.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  say  thus  much,  because  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  attributed  to  him 
very  different  motives  from  those  by  which 
alone  he  averred  himself  to  have  been  guided. 
The  reader,  who  will  have  patience  to  read  till 
the  end,  will  probably  be  enabled  to  judge 
impartially. 

The  first  thing  that  he  did  after  recovering 
somewhat  from  the  shock  of  parting  from  his 
"  better  half"  by  anticipation,  was  to  look  over 
his  stock.  Ephraim  Hobson,  his  shopman, 
had  complained  latterly  that  they  were  "  out 
of"  many  articles;  but  his  complaints  were 
seldom  attended  to,  as  his  master  had  resolved 
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"  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,"  in  order  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  linendrapery  goods  to 
such  dimensions  as  that  they  might  be  shelved 
and  piled  within  the  projected  limits  of  their 
own  side  of  the  shop.  Moreover,  he  calculated 
that  this  reduction  "  in  that  department " 
would  enable  him  to  go  to  market  on  better 
terms  for  haberdashery,  ribbons,  silks,  &c. 
when  the  much  longed-for  time  for  stocking 
Mrs.  Snook's  side  should  arrive.  To  be  sure 
he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  his  in- 
tended had  "  put  by  something^*  and  knew  that 
she  was  in  possession  of  certain  Exchequer 
bills,  but  of  their  number  and  amount  he  was 
ignorant,  and  with  the  native  modesty  and  dis- 
interestedness of  a  true  lover,  had  ever  forborne 
to  inquire.  But  the  period  of  his  own  union 
and  the  division  of  his  shop  was  now  postponed 
"  sine  diey 

Ephraim  Hobson  renewed  his  representations. 
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Several  customers  came  in  to  inquire  for  arti- 
cles which  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  stock, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  anything 
else  instead.  So  Peter  began  to  think  of  the 
proverb,  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush  ;"  and  having  no  invitation  out  to  take 
a  cup  of  tea  that  evening,  set  himself  closely  to 
work,  and  made  items  of  the  various  lacking 
commodities.  His  habitual  desire  of  "  pushing 
business,**'  which  had  seemed  to  lie  dormant 
during  his  matrimonial  speculation,  revived 
within  him,  and  the  next  morning  he  went  into 
the  linen,  muslin,  and  calico  markets,  with  a 
long  list  of  what  was  wanted,  and  a  determi- 
Hation  to  buy  anything  else  that  was  offered  a 
bargain,  and  likely  to  sell. 

His  purchases,  under  these  circumstances, 
appeared  so  considerable  for  a  retailer  as  to 
excite  surprise  among  the  sellers  ;  but  Peter 
Snook  was  generally  looked   upon  as  "  a  good 
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man,"  and  "  perfectly  safe,"  and  so  each  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  caught  him  when 
he  was  in  the  humour  for  buying  ;  and  having 
booked,  and  sent  his  goods  home,  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter  till  their  attention  was 
called  to  it  by  what  afterwards  occurred. 

"  When  our  draper  had  ''  marked  off"  his 
purchases,  and  put  his  shop  in  full  dress,  even 
as  though  he  had  never  harboured  an  idea  of 
splitting  it,  he  began  to  make  his  calculations 
about  going  to  Margate,  and  found  that  he 
must  be  back  again  by  the  end  of  August, 
when  he  had  "  to  provide"  for  some  '*  heavy 
bills  then  coming  due."  In  the  mean  while 
he  resolved  to  "  take  time  by  the  forelock," 
and  "  brush  up  the  memories "  of  such  of  his 
customers  as  were  behindhand  in  their  pay- 
ments, or,  as  he  termed  it,  "long-winded." 
Accordingly,  he  penned  numerous  very  urgent, 
dunning    letters,    and    Ephraim   Hobson    was 
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Upon  his  legs  all  day  long  "  looking  up"  the 
smaller  debtors,  and  between  the  exertions  of 
master  and  man,  they  made  a  tolerable  collec- 
tion, but  it  amounted  not  to  the  half  of  what 
was  wanted  for  the  aforesaid  heavy  bills. 

This  occupation  brought  them  to  the  middle 
of  the  eventful  month,  and,  as  Peter  saw  more 
plainly  than  ever,  that  he  must  be  again  at  his 
post  by  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  I  may  as 
well  go  at  once."  So  he  shipped  himself  on 
board  "  The  Rose  in  June,"  and  though  he 
looked  more  than  ever  "  as  if  he  was  fright- 
ened "  all  the  way,  arrived  oif  the  place  of  liis 
destination  safe  and  sound. 

As  the  tide  was  out,  the  passengers  were 
landed  by  boats,  in  small  lots,  at  the  back  of 
the  pier,  where  they  had  to  climb  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps,  for  the  amusement  of  a  crowd 
of  idlers,  always  collected  on  such  occasions. 
Unfortunately,  Miss  Clarinda  Bodkin  was  then 
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and  there  present,  and  equally  unfortunately 
perhaps,  she  had  again  given  her  mind  to  read- 
ing novels,  as  young  ladies  are  still  apt  to  do, 
in  spite  of  all  the  advice  given  them  to  the 
contrary.  Certainly  Peter  did  not  step  out  of 
the  boat  and  begin  his  ascent  after  the  manner 
of  a  valiant  knight  leading  his  followers  to  the 
"  imminent  deadly  breach  :"  —  a  huge,  brown 
paper  parcel  under  his  left  arm,  was  an  un- 
graceful substitute  for  a  shield,  and  he  held  the 
umbrella  in  his  right  hand  more  in  the  style  of 
a  yard  measure  than  a  sword ;  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, passed  over  his  hat,  was  tied  under 
his  chin,  and  his  various  habiliments  bore 
strong  indications  of  that  disorder  so  common 
among  landsmen  in  their  first  voyage.  Miss 
Bodkin  had  lived  long  enough  in  single  blessed- 
ness to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  captivating 
a  lord  or  a  duke,  or  even  a  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  ;  but,  as  Peter  mounted  slowly  and  timidly, 
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she  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  were  a  more 
genteel-looking  personage,  and  she  heaved  a 
sigh.  That  was  an  unlucky  moment  for  her 
lover  !  Even  at  the  instant  when  the  unpropi- 
tious  breathing  escaped  her  lips,  Mr.  Coddle, 
the  common-councilman  of  their  ward,  who 
stood  close  by  her  side,  called  out — 

*'  Why,  that 's  our  neighbour,  Peter  Snook, 
the  linendraper,  or  I  'm  a  Dutchman  !     Eh  !*" 

Peter  looked  up,  to  see  by  whom  he  was 
recognised,  but  he  had  much  better  have  con- 
tinued to  look  down,  for  the  steps  were  wet 
and  slippery,  and  he  had  scarcely  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  mistress  and  the  common-coun- 
cilman, when,  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  right  arm 
and  umbrella  to  salute  the  former  gracefully, 
his  feet  glided  from  under  him.  To  save  their 
falling  master,  his  two  hands  instantly  aban- 
doned all  other  charges ;  the  umbrella  flew  off 
to  the  right,  and  the  brown  paper  parcel,  con- 
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taining  the  whole  of  his  wardrobe,  rolled  off  to 
the  left,  and  both  were  received  by  the  re- 
morseless billows  beneath,  while  peals  of  laugh- 
ter arose  in  all  directions  among  the  assembled 
crowd.  Let  philosophers  inquire  and  decide 
respecting  the  causes  why  we  are  apt  to  laugh 
at  the  misfortunes  of  others;  it  seems  very 
unkind,  yet  a  feeling  of  merriment  will  arise 
within  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  at  witnessing 
certain  disasters  which  we  call  ridiculous,  but 
which  nevertheless  we  should  be  exceedingly 
loth  to  encounter  in  our  own  proper  persons. 

The  best  thing  that  a  man  who  is  laughed 
at  can  do  is  to  join  in  the  laugh  ;  but  poor  Peter 
could  not  do  that  when  he  saw  his  best  clothes 
borne  away  towards  the  pier-head  by  a  sweep- 
ing wave,  and  felt  that  his  shins  had  not  escaped 
scathless  in  the  downfall. 

"  It  sarves  him  right,  for  his  meanness,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  porters ;   "  he  wouldn't  give 
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me  the  parcel  to  carry,  but  thought  to  save 
sixpence.*" 

''  Don't  stop  the  gangway,"  cried  another, 
coming  up  with  a  load  of  luggage,  and  pushing 
the  luckless  draper  forward ;  "  you  '11  have 
plenty  of  time  to  rub  your  shins  after  you  're 
landed." 

"  Move  on  there,  will  you .?"  shouted  several 
voices  in  the  rear,  and  forthwith  Peter  was 
shoved  and  driven  up  till  he  stood  on  terra 
firma. 

Miss  Bodkin  had  either  not  sufficient  affec- 
tion or  magnanimity  to  wait  and  welcome  the 
object  of  general  ridicule.  "  Was  ever  any- 
body so  clumsy  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  and,  fearing 
that  he  would  join  her,  and  they  should  be 
followed  by  the  crowd,  hurried  home,  as  she 
said,  she  didn't  know  how. 

It  was  very  much  in  the  same  style  that  her 
lover  made  his  way  to  an  inn,  after  paying  half 
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a  crown  for  the  recovery  of  his  dripping  parcel 
and  umbrella.  He  then  began  ruefully  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  his  disasters.  Neptune 
had  made  sad  havoc  with  his  new  pea-green 
coat  and  velvet  collar,  his  flower-patterned  em- 
broidered silk  waistcoat  was  ruined  past  all 
hope,  and  a  pair  of  light  drab  kerseymeres 
were  perforated  by  the  boat-hook  with  which 
they  had  been  fished  up.  All  this  was  bad 
enough ;  but  worse  remained  to  be  discovered, 
for,  when  he  uncovered  his  legs,  it  appeared 
that  the  skin  was  rubbed  off  both  shins  for 
several  inches,  and  the  surgeon,  who  was  in- 
stantly summoned,  after  applying  lotions  and 
plaisters,  secundum  artem,  told  his  patient  that 
people  were  apt  to  think  too  little  of  such  acci- 
dents, and  that  he  must  carefully  abstain  from 
all  violent  exercise. 

Now  Miss  Bodkin  had  been  indulging  an 
idea  of  dancing  at  one  or  more  of  the  "  as- 
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sembliesf'  consequently  her  disappointment 
and  dismay  were  great  when  Peter  made  his 
appearance  with  his  plaistered,  mangled  shanks, 
and  announced  the  aforesaid  interdiction. 

"  But  I  can  walk,  you  know,  miss,^'  said  he ; 
'^  and  I  hope  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
company  to  hear  the  band  play  on  the  Fort  this 
evening." 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
"  do  you  think  I  would  be  seen  with  you  in 
public  with  that  shabby  dress .?" 

Peter  heaved  a  sigh  for  his  pea-green  coat, 
but  could  not  help  thinking  Miss  Bodkin's  ob- 
servation and  refusal  rather  unkind.  ''  You 
know,  miss,"  he  continued,  "  that  nobody 
knows  us  here." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  she ;  "  it 
is  quite  the  reverse.  I  hardly  ever  go  out 
without  meeting  somebody  I  know.  People 
are  very  particular  here,  and  everything  is  no- 
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ticed,  and  —  I  cannot  think  what  you  could 
have  been  thinking  of  to  let  your  parcel  fall 
into  the  water !" 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  you,  miss,"  said 
Peter,  gallantly,  "  and  you  know  I  was  looking 
at  you,  when,  all  of  a  sudden " 

"  No,  no,"  observed  Miss  Clarinda,  "  it 
wasn't  at  me,  it  was  at  Mr.  Coddle,  the  com- 
mon-councilman, you  were  looking." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Coddle  had  been  at  Jericho !" 
exclaimed  Peter ;  "  but  I  Ve  bespoke  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  am  to  have  them  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Bodkin,  "  when  you  are 
fit  to  be  seen,  perhaps  I  may ;  but  I  ""m  sure 
I  remember  the  coat  you've  got  on  for  this 
twelvemonth  at  least." 

Peter  muttered  something  about  anything 
being  good  enough  for  travelling,  and  then 
recurred  to  his  disaster,  very  injudiciously,  as 
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it  was  already  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
lady's  memory. 

Ere  they  separated,  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that,  as  they  might  pass  each  other  in 
some  of  the  promenades,  and  she  was  engaged 
to  walk  with  some  ladies  who  were  very  parti- 
cular, she  should  feel  obliged  to  him  not  to  no- 
tice her,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
introduce  him  to  her  friends  till  his  new  clothes 
came  home.  She  moreover  hinted  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  agreeable  if  he  were  not  to  repeat 
his  visit  till  that  period,  as  it  was  not  reputable 
for  a  single  woman  to  have  shabby-looking  men 
inquiring  after  her. 

Peter  bowed  to  his  fate  like  an  obedient 
swain ;  but,  as  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  pass 
the  time  of  quarantine  in  his  bed-room,  he 
resolved  to  mingle  with  the  gay  throng.  "  A 
cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  said  he,  "  so  there's 
no  harm  in  my  going  on  the  Fort.     I  wonder 
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who  her  new  and  '  very  particular'  acquaint- 
ance can  be !"''' 

Miss  Bodkin,  in  the  mean  while,  congratulated 
herself  exceedingly  on  her  own  cleverness  and 
his  resignation.  "  When  he  has  got  his  new 
clothes,""  thought  she,  "  nobody  will  know  him 
again ;  there  is  that  one  advantage  in  a  man's 
not  having  anything  particularly  striking  in 
his  appearance.  Besides,  somebody  else  will 
be  doing  some  foolish  thing  to-morrow,  and 
his  awkwardness  will  be  forgotten :  I  wouldn't 
have  been  seen  with  him  to-day  for  the  world !" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our 
readers  that  what  is  called  "  The  Fort"  at 
Margate  is  an  elevated  space  crowning  the  cliff 
at  the  back  of  the  pier.  At  the  time  we  speak 
of,  there  were  very  few  houses  there ;  but  the 
level  and  extensive  greensward,  a  band  of  music 
occasionally,  and  the  refreshing  sea-breezes, 
combined  to  render  it  the  favourite  evening 
promenade. 

Up  to  these  Elysian  fields  Peter  made  his 
lonely  way ;  and,  after  having  gaped  awhile  at 
the   half-dozen  pieces   of  heavy  cannon  from 
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which  the  place  takes  its  name,  he  proceeded 
forward  till  fairly  mingled  with  the  throng. 

"  Humph  f  said  he,  looking  at  the  elbows 
of  his  coat,  "  I  'm  sure  there  are  a  great  many 
people  here  much  more  shabbily  dressed  than 
me.  She  needn't  have  been  so  very  particular, 
though  I  must  own  she's  always  so  nice  and 
neat  herself,  I  must  say  that.  Well,  I  Ve  pro- 
mised the  tailor's  man  half  a  crown  if  he  lets 
me  have  my  coat  to-morrow  evening;  I  can 
button  it  up  over  this  waistcoat,  and  I  '11  buy  a 

pair  of  ready-made Bless  me !  what 's  that  ? 

— oh,  my  eye  !" 

This  ejaculatory  termination  of  his  soliloquy 
was  wrung  from  him  by  a  huge  cockchaffer, 
which,  in  its  strong  and  heedless  flight,  had 
suddenly  come  in  contact  with  his  left  optic 
organ.  Of  the  existence  of  such  animals  he  was 
not  aware,  never  having  seen  them  either  in  the 
city  or  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  not  being  well 
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read  in  natural  history,  his  first  idea  was  that 
somebody  had  thrown  a  stone  at  him  ;  but,  be 
the  cause  what  it  might,  the  pain  he  felt  was 
excessive,  and,  as  he  made  no  secret  of  the 
matter,  he  soon  became  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  idlers,  some  of  whom  instantly  recognised 
him  as  the  hero  of  their  morning's  diversion. 
After  he  had  received  much  condolence,  and 
many  assurances  concerning  the  real  cause  of 
his  disaster,  all  of  which  he  heard  with  incre- 
dulous suspicion,  the  offending  insect  was  pick- 
ed up,  and,  to  make  all  clear,  was  placed  in  his 
hand  by  a  bystander.  Peter  gazed  upon  it 
with  his  remaining  eye,  holding  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  the  other;  but  when  the 
creature,  according  to  its  wont,  clung  firmly  to 
his  finger,  an  idea  that  it  was  venomous  shot 
across  his  mind.  He  shrieked  out  that  it  was 
biting  him,  and  shook  it  off  convulsively. 

Boisterous    and    loud    were   the   bursts   of 
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laughter  which  followed ;  all  pity  for  his  suf- 
ferings seemed  to  vanish  among  the  crowd  de- 
lighted by  his  ignorance.  Many  coarse  jokes 
were  passed  at  his  expense,  and  a  tall,  dash- 
ingly-dressed young  man,  who  stood  in  the 
back-ground,  whispered  to  a  fair  damsel  who 
hung  upon  his  arm,  "  I'll  bet  you  a  pot  of 
coffee  that  he  is  a  tailor." 

Now,  why  a  boot  and  shoemaker,  for  such 
was  the  speaker,  should  take  upon  himself  to 
speak  lightly  of  a  tailor,  it  were  hard  to  say ; 
but,  alas !  the  damsel  whom  he  addressed  was 
no  other  than  Miss  Clarinda  Bodkin,  who  thus 
again  beheld  poor  Peter  making  himself  con- 
spicuous in  a  most  unromantic  style.  Imme- 
diately on  recognising  him,  she  dropped  her 
veil,  lest  in  his  trouble  he  should  forget  how 
"  shabby''  he  was.  **  Let  us  go,  Mr.  Last," 
said  she  to  her  companion ;  "  I  hate  to  be  in  a 
crowd — and  such  a  lovely  evening,  too  !" 
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"  Ho !  ho !  ho !"  reiterated  the  dashing 
shoemaker,  who  had  lately  opened  a  shop  in 
Norton  Folgate  —  "ha!  ha!  ha!  —  it's  the 
same  awkward,  queer-looking  chap  that  let  his 
bundle  fall  into  the  water  this  morning.  I  *11 
bet  anything  he's  a  tailor! — did  you  observe 
him,  miss  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,''  replied  the  milliner ;  "  how  could 
I  see  over  the  people's  heads?  But  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  harm  done,  so  let  us 
talk  of  something  else." 

"  But  it  is  so  diverting,"  observed  Mr.  Last, 
as  they  moved  on ;  "  only  think  how  mon- 
strously ignorant  some  people  are  !  I  do  be- 
lieve he  thinks  the  beast  is  a  scorpion,  when 
it 's  only  a  black  beetle.  We  've  got  hundreds 
of  'em  in  my  cellar." 

As  Miss  Bodkin  was  not  more  advanced  in 
entomology  than  her  beau,  this  assertion  passed 
without    dispute,    and    they    then    talked    of 
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''  something  else""  till  the  hour  of  terminating 
their  promenade  and  attending  a  raffle  at  one 
of  the  libraries. 

Miss  Clarinda  stayed  but  a  short  time  at  the 
latter  place,  for  she  felt  a  sort  of  misgiving 
that  Peter  would  again  make  his  appearance. 
So  she  went  home  early,  and  ruminated  about 
him  and  his  mishaps  —  and  sighed  —  and  came 
to  a  conclusion  that  she  really  wished  he  was 
a  more  genteel  sort  of  a  person,  for  he  had 
some  good  points  about  him  ;  —  to  be  sure,  he 
had  lived  too  much  alone ;  and  when  he  altered 
his  mode  of  life,  and  saw  a  little  more  of 
society,  perhaps  —  perhaps  he  might  be  more 
like  other  people  —  but  —  In  short,  poor  Peter, 
by  the  adventures  of  that  luckless  day,  had 
fallen  full  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress.  Perhaps  she  likewise  had  not 
appeared  to  him  quite  so  amiable  as  heretofore, 
but   he   had   not   been   walking   with    "  other 
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people,"  and  therefore  had  no  invidious  com- 
parisons to  make.  He  certainly  thought  of  her 
as  he  was  devouring  an  immense  crab  for 
supper,  and  wished  that  she  had  been  there  to 
partake  of  it ;  and  when  he  retired  to  rest  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  partly  at  her  particularity  about 
his  dress,  and  partly  for  the  new  pea-green 
coat,  velvet  collar,  embroidered  silk  waistcoat. 
Sec,  and  then,  wondering  how  Ephraim  Hobson 
would  contrive  to  get  on  without  him,  he  kept 
rubbing  his  cockchafFer-smitten  eye  till  he 
fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  surgeon  came  to 
look  at  his  legs,  the  said  eye  was  "  blood-shot," 
the  lid  swollen,  and  the  whole  affair  very  dim 
and  watery. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  would  have  hap- 
pened," said  the  medical  professor,  "  if  you 
had  but  left  it  alone,  or  applied  a  cooling 
remedy  after  the  accident.  You  should  never 
rub  your  eyes,  sir/' 
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"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  replied  Peter ;  "  but 
what  am  I  to  do  noiv  ?" 

"  You  must  wear  a  shade  to  keep  off  the 
glare  of  light,"  replied  the  surgeon  ;  "  and  I 
will  send  you  a  lotion  to  be  applied  every  half 
hour/' 

"  Very  pretty  employment  !"  thought  the 
patient.  "  This  is  taking  one's  pleasure  to 
some  purpose!  If  I  'd  stayed  at  home  I  should 
have  saved  my  money,  and  my  shins,  and  my 
eye,  and  my  pea-green —  But,  pshaw  !  it 's  no 
use  thinking  about  that  now ;  and  after  all,  if 
I  can  but  get  Clarinda  into  the  right  mind,  the 
spec,  will  answer  very  well." 

After  "  killing  the  time"  as  well  as  he  could 
during  the  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  towards 
evening,  of  receiving  his  new  coat.  It  was  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  which  had  been  dipped 
in  the  briny  flood,  but  of  a  far  more  dashing 
cut,  being  "  built"  by  a  fashionable  tailor  from 
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the  west  end  of  town,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Margate  for  the  season.  To  be  sure,  the  price 
was  high  ;  but  as  he  turned  about  before  the 
glass  he  could  not  help  admiring  himself,  and 
exclaiming  — 

"  She  'U  be  ready  enough  to  walk  with  me 
now,  1 11  warrant  !" 

"  While  he  was  thus  engaged  Miss  Bodkin 
was  promenading  with  the  gallant  shoemaker 
and  his  two  sisters,  of  whom  she  had  formed 
a  very  exalted  idea,  in  consequence  of  their 
mentioning  several  delightful  excursions  made 
in  their  aunt's  "  carriage,"  which  vehicle,  how- 
ever, proved  in  the  end  to  be  a  sort  of  taxed 
cart,  usually  appropriated  to  carrying  out 
goods  from  the  shop  in  which  the  said  aunt 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  general  dealer  at  a 
country  village.  All  four  were  in  high  spirits, 
■and  they  continued  for  some  time  to  promenade 
to  and  fro  upon  the  Fort,  Miss  Clarinda  being 
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supported  by  the  brother  on  one  side  and  one 
of  the  sisters  on  the  other,  and  all  talking  and 
laughing  as  loudly  as  if  "  the  carriage""  were 
in  waiting. 

"  La  !  Mr.  Last  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Bodkin, 
"  I  declare  we  've  got  quite  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;   do  let  us  turn  back." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  the  beau  : 
"  Right  about !  —  face  !" — and  turning  himself 
and  the  ladies  sharply  round,  Peter  Snook  in 
his  new  coat  was  the  first  object  that  met  their 
view.  Not  finding  his  beloved  at  her  lodgings, 
he  had  sought  her  among  the  crowd,  and  hav- 
ing discovered  her,  had  followed  close  behind 
the  party,  a  little  "  uneasy  in  his  mind"  at  her 
familiarity  with  a  strange  gentleman,  and  plan- 
ning how  he  should  introduce  himself,  now 
that  he  felt  delivered  from  the  embargo  pro- 
duced by  his  recent  shabbiness. 

The  sudden  change  of  position  brought  him 
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face  to  face,  and  almost  in  contact  with  the 
object  of  his  solicitude.  Both  were  for  the 
moment  embarrassed  and  silent,  and  Mr.  Last 
had  already  begun  to  look  somewhat  fiercely, 
as  though  about  to  say,  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  stop  our  way  .?"  when  Miss 
Bodkin  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  ex- 
claim— 

"  La  !  Mr.  Snook  ;  is  it  you  ?  I  declare 
I  'm  quite  glad  to  see  you  !''  And  forthwith 
she  introduced  him  to  Mr.  and  the  two  Misses 
Last. 

"  So  much  for  my  new  coat,"  thought  Peter; 
but  he  was  not  quite  pleased  that  she  did  not 
leave  her  new  acquaintance  and  take  his  arm. 

As  they  moved  on  he  was  obliged  to  walk  on 
the  outside,  and  be  satisfied  with  such  odds 
and  ends  of  the  conversation  as  reached  his  ear, 
and  the  brief  assent  given  by  the  ladies  to  his 
observations   on   the  fineness  of  the   weather. 
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It  was  altogether  a  very  uncomfortable  walk 
for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  Miss 
Bodkin  said  she  was  tired,  and  should  go 
directly  home  and  get  to  bed  early,  Mr.  Last 
declared  he  would  see  her  safe  to  her  own  door. 
This  Peter  thought  was  somewhat  too  for- 
Avard,  and  trenching  upon  his  prerogative,  but 
being  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  he  judged  it 
better  not  to  make  any  words  about  the  matter, 
though  he  resolved  to  have  a  proper  under- 
standing with  the  lady  next  morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  there- 
fore, he  entered  the  little  parlour  of  her  lodg- 
ings, and  found  her  at  breakfast.  Whether 
she  had  taken  particular  pains  with  her  toilet, 
or  that  a  white  morning  gown  was  suitable  to 
her  style  of  beauty,  may  be  doubted,  but  Peter 
thought .  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  charm- 
ing. Moreover,  she  received  him  with  more 
than  wonted  benignity,  hoping  that  he  had  not 
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breakfasted,  that  his  eye  was  better,  that  his 
legs  were  going  on  well,  and  so  forth ;  by  all 
which  the  draper  was  so  fascinated  as  to  be 
turned  aside  from  his  previous  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing her  somewhat  "  brusquely"  upon  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Last's  gallantry.  The  fact  seems 
to  have  been,  that  she  had  employed  part  of 
the  previous  night  in  deciding  how  she  should 
manage  her  two  beaux ;  for  though  nothing 
"  more  than  common"  had  passed  between  her 
and  the  dashing  bootmaker,  she  considered  him 
to  be  "  smitten,"  and  calculated  that  he  would 
be  driven  to  a  declaration  by  the  attention 
which  she  resolved  to  show  to  Peter. 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook  !"  said  she,  finishing  her 
last  cup  of  tea,  "  you  can't  think  how  sorry  I 
am  that  you  have  lost  the  two  first  days  of 
your  week  so  unluckily ;  but  we  must  make  up 
for  it :  I  '11  go  with  you  everywhere  and  show 
you  everything." 
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"  Thank  ye,  miss,"  replied  Peter ;  "  I  should 
like  to  see  about  me  a  bit  now  I  am  here."' 

"  To  be  sure,"  observed  Miss  Bodkin.  '*  We 
must  go  to  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs,  and 
Kingsgate.  There  are  plenty  of  gigs  to  be  let 
out.     You  can  drive,  can't  you  ?" 

Her  lover  muttered  something  about  strange 
horses,  and  not  knowing  the  way,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  looked  a  little  more  frightened  than 
usual.  So,  guessing  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
she  dropped  the  subject,  having  no  desire  to 
run  unnecessary  risks. 

"  Humph  !"  thought  Peter  to  himself,  "  '  In 
for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  as  they  say;  *  I 
won't  lose  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  ,tar  ;'  I  il 
do  the  thing  handsomely  now  I  am  about  it." 
And  putting  on  one  of  his  most  insinuating 
smiles,  he  said — 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  go  in  a  po-shay,  miss.''" 

"  Oh!  delightful!"  exclaimed  Clarinda;  "and 
K  5 
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I  '11  ask  one  of  the  Miss  Lasts  to  go  with  us, 
for  my  'prentice  has  got  a  gown  to  finish,  and 
besides,  she  isn't  genteel  enough  for  here." 

Peter  looked  glum,  and  whimpered — 

"  I  thought  we  should   have  been  so  com- 
fortable together  by  ourselves."" 

"  La  !  Mr.  Snook !""  cried  she,  "  how  can 
you  talk  so  ?  What  would  the  world  say  ? 
Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  —  But,  bless 
me !  I  'm  sure  I  could  never  have  the  face  to 
show  my  face  here  again  if  I  was  seen  going  off 
alone  with  a  single  gentleman  in  a  po-shay." 

As  there  was  no  overcoming  the  delicacy  of 
the  fair  one's  scruples,  our  draper  was  obliged 
to  submit,  and  an  hour  after  found  himself 
packed  in  the  dashing  vehicle  between  the  two 
ladies,  who  sat  forward,  that  they  might  see  the 
country  and  be  seen  themselves,  while  he  en- 
joyed a  full  view  of  the  chalky  road  before  him. 
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They  walked  about  Ramsgate,  and  agreed 
that  the  pier  would  be  "  a  very  nice  place  to 
promenade  upon"  when  it  was  finished.  Then 
came  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  Peter  was  more 
astonished  than  delighted  at  the  bill  which  fol- 
lowed ;  but  he  knew  that  Miss  Bodkin  had  a 
horror  of  mean  people,  and  so  paid  it  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  possible. 

The  "po-shay"  was  then  ordered  out,  and 
soon  rattled  them  over  to  Kingsgate,  a  place 
where  little  wooden  summer-houses  are  erected 
on  the  cliff  for  the  entertainment  of  select 
parties,  which  assemble  there  to  drink  tea, 
cider,  porter,  and  sillabub.  There  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Last  and  his  other  sister,  whom 
he  had  driven  over  in  a  gig,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the  rest,  it 
certainly  was  not  so  to  Peter,  who  thought  the 
shoemaker  one  of  the  most  impudent,  forward, 
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disagreeable  fellows  he  ever  saw.  It  was  gall- 
ing to  his  feelings  to  hear  him,  when  address- 
ing Clarinda,  say,  "  My  dear  Miss  Bodkin  !'' 

"  His  dear  Miss  Bodkin  r  thought  our  hero; 
"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  !  I  don't  care 
how  soon  I  see  the  last  of  these  Lasts." 

All  the  ladies,  however,  appeared  to  enjoy 
themselves  immensely,  and  laughed,  talked,  and 
drank  tea,  cider,  and  sillabub,  though  they 
declared  they  knew  it  would  make  them  ill ; 
and  when  the  reckoning  arrived,  as  Mr.  Last 
was  gone  to  see  after  his  horse,  Peter  had  the 
honour  of  being  again  paymaster. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  public  breakfast 
at  Dandelion,  and  again  Peter  found  himself 
incorporated  in  the  same  party ;  but  what  was 
far  worse,  the  gallant  shoemaker,  being  a 
young  man  of  very  high  spirits,  thought  fit  to 
amuse  himself  by  alluding  to  the  affair  of  the 
black-beetle  and  the  mishap  at  the  jetty,  as  the 
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place  was  called  where  the  pea-green  coat  met 
its  untimely  fate.  Had  our  draper  frequented 
bowling-greens,  skittle-grounds,  and  public- 
houses,  as  much  as  his  rival,  he  might  perhaps 
have  acquired  equal  eflProntery,  or,  as  Miss 
Bodkin  called  it,  "  ease  of  manner/'  But  no ; 
he  had  stuck  close  to  the  counter,  had  always 
been  reckoned  "  particularly  steady,"  and  was 
withal  a  quiet,  peaceable  character.  Never- 
theless, when  he  found  himself  made  a  butt 
of  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  certain  feel- 
ings inseparable  from  frail  humanity  arose 
within  him,  and  he  could  not  help  abruptly 
telling  Mr.  Last  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Now  Miss  Bodkin,  who  had  undertaken 
"  to  do  the  honours"  of  their  rural  repast, 
happened  to  be  sitting  between  the  gentlemen 
at  the  time,  and  felt  exceedingly  shocked  at 
this  breach  of  politeness.  Peter,  as  has  been 
said  before,  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  the 
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shoemaker  was  tall,  strong,  and  active.  For 
these  reasons,  perhaps,  or  inspired  by  a  desire 
to  show  off  before  the  lady,  Mr.  Last  cast  a 
fierce  look  upon  his  rival,  and  sharply  said, 
"  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir  ?" 

"  What  do  you  keep  twitting  me  for,  then, 
about  what  might  as  well  have  happened  to 
yourself?"  replied  Peter,  sulkily. 

"  Might  it !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Last,  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone. 

"  Yes,  yes,""  said  Miss  Bodkin,  interfering 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  affecting  gaiety ; 
"  it  might  have  happened  to  any  one,  you 
know.  La !  Mr.  Snook,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  be  so  touchy  !  I  'm  sure  Mr.  Last  didn't 
mean  any  harm ;  and  after  all,  you  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  very  clumsy  of  you." 

"  She  takes  his  part !"  thought  Peter,  and 
he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  proceeded  in  silent  grief 
to  butter  his  roll. 
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"Why  don't  you  speak?"  inquired  Miss 
Bodkin. 

"  I  've  nothing  to  say,"  replied  Peter,  look- 
ing at  her  reproachfully. 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook,"  said  she,  "  how  can  you 
make  yourself  so  disagreeable?  I'm  sure,  if 
I  was  you,  I  'd  ask  Mr.  Last's  pardon  and 
shake  hands." 

To  this  shocking  proposal  Peter  made  no 
answer,  but  went  on  with  his  buttering ;  and 
Miss  Bodkin,  v/ith  an  imploring  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Pray  don't  let  us  have  any  quarrel- 
ing !"  turned  towards  the  gallant  shoemaker, 
who  immediately  responded  with  great  magna- 
nimity, 

"  I  'm  sure  I  Ve  no  objection  to  shake  hands. 
/  never  bear  malice;  /'m  not  one  of  your 
sulky  sort,  not  I! — no,  my  dear  Miss  Bod- 
kin, /  wouldn't  spoil  a  pleasant  party  for  the 
world !" 
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"  No,  no,  I  know  you  wouldn't,"  said  Miss 
Clarinda;  "  I  knew  you  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  So  there — there,  it 's  all  settled ;"  and, 
seizing  a  hand  of  each  of  her  neighbours,  she 
put  them  together,  adding  in  a  low  tone  to 
Peter,  "  You  really  must  not  be  so  touchy."" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not  touchy,"  replied  the 
uneasy  linendraper ;  "  but  one  can't  bear  to  be 
always  twitted  about " 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook,"  cried  Miss  Bodkin, 
"  how  can  you  be  so  ?  1  declare  I  'm  quite 
ashamed  of  you  !  Come,  do  give  me  a  wing  of 
that  fowl,  that's  a  good  man,  for  I  declare  I'm 
dying  with  hunger." 

As  Peter  carved  not  a  fowl  with  the  same 
adroitness  with  which  he  measured  muslins  and 
calicoes,  the  task  she  had  set  him  gave  his  mis- 
tress an  opportunity  of  looking  her  thanks  to 
Mr.  Last  for  his  forbearance,  and  whispering 
in  his  ear  that,  though  Mr.  Snook  had  some 
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odd  ways,  he  was  a  very  amiable,  worthy 
man,  and  moreover  was  her  very  'particular 
friend. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day  her  atten- 
tions were  equally  divided  between  the  two 
gentlemen,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  them 
alternately ;  but  Peter,  having  the  last  turn, 
had  the  honour  of  escorting  her  home  in  the 
evening,  and  felt  too  "  uneasy  in  his  mind"  to 
remain  silent. 

"  Anybody  would  think  that  you  had  known 
Mr.  Last  as  long  as  you  have  me,''"'  said  he. 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook,  I  don't  understand  you," 
replied  she ;  "  surely  one  may  be  civil  to  a  man 
and  no  harm  !" 

"  Yes,"  observed  Peter,  "  but  you  walked 
with  him  as  much  as  with  me ;  and  I  can't  help 
thinking  that,  after  what 's  passed  between 
us " 

"  La !   Mr.  Snook,"  cried  she,  interrupting 
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him,  "  you  really  are  very  strange  to-day  !  how 
could  I  refuse  his  arm  when  he  offered  it  ? 
Besides,  it  was  so  natural  for  him  to  prefer 
walking  with  any  one  rather  than  his  sisters. 
I  don't  think  you  behaved  very  polite  to  them, 
I  must  say ;  when  they  were  at  the  swing,  you 
let  them  swing  one  another." 

Peter  wished  the  whole  family  of  the  Lasts 
were  swinging  together,  for  Miss  Bodkin,  hav- 
ing once  introduced  their  names,  talked  of  no- 
thing else  but  their  amiability,  and  the  polite 
attentions  which  she  had  received  from  them, 
till  she  reached  her  own  door,  and  then  she 
told  her  swain  that  it  was  too  late  to  ask  him 
"  with  propriety  "  to  walk  in,  and  so  dismissed 
him  to  his  own  cogitations. 

"  Humph !"  said  he,  when  he  found  himself 
alone,  "  this  will  never  do ;  I  won't  be  made  a 
fool  of  at  any  rate.  I  said,  when  I  came  from 
home,  that  I  'd  settle  the  hash  one  way  or  ano- 
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ther,  and  so  I  will  before  I  go  back.  If  she's 
a  mind  to  have  me,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  it 's 
no  use  going  on  in  this  niggy  naggy  sort  of 
way.  So  I  '11  pop  the  question,  for  the  last 
time,  to-morrow,  and  have  done  with  it." 

But  the  morrow  passed  like  its  predecessor  ; 
the  Lasts  were  always  in  the  way ;  and  when 
night  came.  Miss  Bodkin,  in  order  to  give 
each  of  her  beaux  fair  play,  accepted  the 
bootmaker's  arm  as  far  as  the  door  of  her 
lodgings. 

Peter  went  home  to  his  inn  lonely  and  dis- 
contented, and  was  beginning  his  preparations 
for  bed,  when  he  observed  a  paper  lying  upon 
his  dressing-table;  it  was  his  bill,  which  he 
had  asked  for  two  days  before,  on  his  return 
from  Ramsgate.  The  dinner  there  had  given 
him  certain  unpleasant  presentiments,  which  he 
now  found  more  than  realised.  After  rubbing 
his  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  surgeon's  advice,  he 
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rang  his  bell,  summoned  the  waiter,  and  pro- 
tested against  divers  items ;  but  the  only  reply 
he  could  obtain  was,  that  it  was  "  the  regular 
charge."  His  ire  and  surprise  were  particu- 
larly excited  at  having  to  pay  half  a  guinea 
for  wax-lights,  because,  when  he  had  made 
some  observation  on  candles  of  that  description 
being  used  in  the  cofFee-room,  a  wag  had  in- 
formed him  that  they  never  burnt  any  others 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  it  was  so  full  of  bees 
that  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  wax  at 
any  price.  From  this  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Mr.  Last  was  not  the  only  person  who 
"  made  a  butt"  of  him.  Still  he  entertained 
some  hopes  that  his  rhetoric  might  procure  a 
deduction  from  the  master  of  the  inn,  who  had 
treated  him  with  particular  attention  since  the 
day  of  his  excursion  in  the  *'  po-shay."  So  he 
deferred  payment  till  the  next  morning,  and 
set  himself  down  to  count  his  money  —  Alas! 
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the  result  was  appalling !  He  had  paid  the 
fashionable  tailor  and  his  surgeon  ;  then  there 
were  expenses  at  Ramsgate,  Kingsgate,  Dan- 
delion, &c.  &c.  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  but  it  was  too  true  that,  when  he  placed 
aside  the  amount  of  his  tavern-reckoning,  there 
remained  for  his  future  pleasures  the  sum  of 
only  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  and  some 
odd  copper.  "  And  I  brought  out  with  me 
twenty-five  pounds  !*"  exclaimed  Peter,  wiping 
a  dampness  from  his  forehead,  while  his  eyes 
became  enlarged  and  his  mouth  screwed  up  till 
they  were  all  three  of  the  same  size. 

But,  as  a  tradesman,  he  was  too  much  used 
to  losses  and  crosses  in  money-matters  to  give 
way  to  despair,  and  soon  contrived  t6  comfort 
himself  by  repeating,  "  '  What  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured ;'  '  It 's  no  use  crying  after 
shed  milk  ;"*  '  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school, 
but  fools  will  learn  at  no  other.'     And  a  pre- 
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cious  fool  I  've  made  of  myself !''  he  continued. 
"  I  've  been  living  at  the  rate  of  a  great  mogul ; 
and  Miss  Bodkin  told  me  things  were  so  cheap 
here!  —  What  things,  I  wonder?  It's  enough 
to  make  a  bishop  swear,  hang  me  if  it  anH  V 

In  the  morning,  pursuant  to  his  plan  for 
raising  the  "  ways  and  means,''  he  waited  upon 
Mr.  Coddle,  the  conraion-councilman,  with  the 
tale  of  his  miscalculations,  and  to  request  the 
loan  of  a  few  pounds,  for  which  he  proffered  a 
check  on  his  bankers. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !'"*  exclaimed  the  fat  citizen, 
"  ha,  ha,  ha  !  he,  he,  he  ! — and  so  you  Ve  a  lame 
duck,  Master  Peter  Snook,  eh  ?  Five-and- 
twenty  pounds,  eh  ?  I  wish  I  could  come  off 
for  that  per  week! — never  costs  us  Jess  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a-month  while  we  're  here,** 

"  Ay,    but   you  \e    Mrs.    Coddle   and   the 

•    young   ladies,"   observed    Peter.      "  Besides, 

yours  is   a  wholesale   concern,    very  different 
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from  mine ;  I  must  measure  off  a  pretty  lot 
of  goods  before  I  shall  make  up  twenty-five 
pounds  f 

"  Talking  of  goods,"  said  Mr.  Coddle,  "  1 
sent  some  army  clothing  to  Hamburgh  last 
winter,  and  among  other  things  I've  got  in 
return  are  some  bales  of  Russia  ducks;  they  're 
in  your  line,  ar'n't  they  —  eh  ?  Come,  one 
good  turn  deserves  another ;  I  '11  cash  your 
cheque,  my  boy,  and  you  must  help  me  off 
with  a  bale  of  ducks,  eh  ?" 

'•  Ducks  were  looking  down  last  week,"  re- 
plied Peter ;  "  besides,  my  concern  isn't  large 
enough  to  buy  'em  by  the  bale.'' 

"  Phoo,  phoo !"  said  the  slopselling  common- 
council  man,  "  push  your  business,  and  make 
it  larger,  then.  How  did  I  manage  with  mine, 
eh  ?  You  remember  my  shop  in  Hounsditch, 
eh  ?  Our  warehouses  somewhat  different,  now, 
eh  ?     But  come,  come  —  you  pay  through  the 
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nose  for  your  ducks,  I  know ;  and  P 11  put 
them  in  low,  and  won't  be  particular  about 
the  time  of  drawing  neither,  mark  that  !" 

Peter  demurred  for  a  while,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  the  transaction ;  but 
the  price  was  certainly  lower  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay ;  and  then  there  was  the 
difference  of  the  length  of  credit ;  and  more- 
over, as  he  said,  he  felt  certain  that  one  or 
two  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  trade  would  be 
glad  to  take  a  part  off  his  hands  at  a  trifling 
profit.  So  the  bargain  was  concluded ;  Mr. 
Coddle  cashed  his  cheque  for  another  five-and- 
twenty  pounds,  and  then  wrote  home  to  order 
his  people  to  deliver  the  said  bale  of  ducks, 
at  Mr.  Snook's  shop  on  the  following  day. 
Peter  likewise  dropped  a  line  to  Ephraim  Hob- 
son,  telling  him  not  to  open  the  said  bale  be- 
fore his  return,  as  he  wished  to  see  the  goods 
before  they  ventured  to  "  break  bulk." 
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Having  thus  got  out  of  his  immediate  diffi- 
culties, he  repaired  to  Miss  Bodkin's  lodgings, 
with  a  full  resolution  of  speaking  his  mind 
"  without  mincing  the  matter."  She  was  just 
going  out,  and  received  him  with  the  excla- 
mation, "  La  !  Mr.  Snook,  is  it  you  .?" 

"  Yes  it  is,*"  replied  Peter,  somewhat  drily, 
imagining  the  question  indicated  that  she  ex- 
pected somebody  else. 

"Well,*"  she  continued,  "  you're  come  just 
in  time  :  a  moment  later  and  I  should  have 
been  gone.  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  Ve  left  off 
your  shade.  What  do  you  think  has  hap- 
pened ? " 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you  then,''  said  Miss  Cla- 
rinda,  *"'  but  it 's  a  great  secret :  you  must 
be  sure  not  to  tell  anybody,  for  the  world  ! 
Miss  Becky  Last " 

"  Oh  Lor' !"  groaned  Peter. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  La !  Mr.  Snook,"  cried  the  lady,  "  what 's 
the  matter  with  you  ?"*' 

"  Nothing,"  said  Peter,  "  only  one  hears 
of  nothing  nor  nobody  but  the  Lasts !  It 's 
Last,  Last,  Last !  from  morning  till  night ;  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  'm  sick  and  tired  to 
death  of  'em." 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook,"  she  exclaimed,  bridling 
up  herself,  "  I  never  should  have  expected  to 
hear  you  making  use  of  such  epitaphs,  and  of 
my  friends  too  !  La  !  it's  quite  shocking,  I 
declare.  I  can't  think  what  can  have  come  to 
the  man." 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you,  then,"  said  Peter. 
"  You  know.  Miss  Bodkin,  I  've  a  very  great 
respect  for  you,  and  all  that,  and  what  I've 
told  you  more  than  once:  well,  what  I  say 
once  is  as  good  as  if  I  said  it  a  hundred  times, 
and  I  '11  abide  by  it  any  day  you  choose :  so 
that 's  plain.     Well,  and  I  came  down  here  to 
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keep  you  company,  and  not  other  people  whom 
I  care  nothing  about;  and  now  I  Ve  been  here 
going  on  a  week,  and  spent  five-and-twenty 
pounds "" 

"  Five-and-twenty  pounds  !"  screamed  Miss 
Bodkin  ;  "  five-and-twenty  pounds  !  La  !  Mr. 
Snook,  why  you  must  —  yes,  you  muBt  have 
been  gambling." 

This  accusation  made  Peter  feel,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  as  if  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  His  eagerness  to 
salute  her  on  his  arrival  had  caused  him  to  let 
fall  his  parcel  and  umbrella,  in  consequence  of 
looking  up  instead  of  looking  down  like  the 
ducks.  For  her  sake  he  had  bespoke  another 
new  pea-green  coat  and  et  ceteras ;  for  her 
sake  he  had  hired  the  po-shay^  and  ordered 
turbot  and  fowls  at  Ramsgate ;  for  her  sake  he 
had  submitted  to  be  Mr.  Last's  butt,  and  done 
all  but  dance  at  Dandelion;  for  her  he  had  sub- 
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scribed  at  the  libraries  and  the  bathing-rooms  ; 
in  short,  it  was  to  afford  her  pleasure  that  the 
unlucky  five-and-twenty  pounds  had,  as  he 
said,  been  made  "  ducks  and  drakes  of."  And 
now,  to  have  it  "  thrown  in  his  teeth"  that  he 
was  a  gambler  was  too  much.  "Gambling!" 
he  at  length  ejaculated,  sinking  overpowered 
into  a  chair  ;  "  gambling  !  oh,  Miss  Bodkin, 
I  didn't  expect  this  from  you  !"" 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  hardhearted  fair 
one,  "  what  else  can  you  have  done  with  so 
much  money  ?" 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  our 
hero  seems  to  have  recovered  his  energies,  and 
re-resolved  to  come  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing. "  Hark  ye.  Miss  Bodkin,"  said  he,  "  the 
money  is  spent,  and  foolishly  enough,  I  'm 
afeard.  But  I  should  think"  (here  he  cast  a 
look  on  his  new  pea-green  coat  and  accompani- 
ments)— "  I  should  think  i/ou  can'^t  be  much  at 
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a  loss  hoiv^  considering  all  things.  You  know 
one  can't  go  about  for  nothing  in  a  po " 

"  La !  Mr.  Snook,"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
spinster,  interrupting  him,  "  you  don't  mean 
to  insinivate  that  ever  I  asked  you  to  hire  a 
po-shay,  or  do  anything  else  for  me  :  if  you 
couldn't  afford  it,  you  shouldn't  have  ordered 
it.  And  then  to  reproach  one  with  it !  I 
never  heard  such  meanness  !" 

"  I  didn't  reproach  you,  Miss  Clarinda,'** 
said  Peter — "  not  for  that,  at  least;  but  I  do 
say,  it 's  very  hard  not  to  be  able  to  see  no- 
thing of  you  without  these  people.  I  've  never 
had  you  to  myself  since  I  \e  been  here." 

"  La  !  Mr.  Snook,"  cried  she,  "  I  must  beg 
you  will  be  more  particular  in  your  language." 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  said  Peter,  with  dogged 
resolution,  for  he  had  now  wound  up  his  cou- 
rage to  the  highest  pitch.  "  Five-and-twenty 
pounds  is  already  fooled  away,  and  it 's  high 
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time  I  knew  what  I  am  to  have  for  my  money ; 
that  is,  on  what  ground  I  stand  upon.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  it  will  ruin  me ;  but  it  won't  do 
to  go  on  so  any  longer.  I  can't  stand  it,  nor  I 
won't  stand  it." 

"  What  does  that  signify  to  me  ?"  asked 
Miss  Bodkin.  "  You  don't  suppose  your  ex- 
penses are  any  concern  of  mine,  I  hope." 

''  Miss  Bodkin  !"  exclaimed  the  luckless 
draper,  staring  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  reproach  and  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Snook  I"  she  replied,  returning  his 
stare  with  a  look  in  which  there  was  no  ex- 
pression at  all. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cruel,  Peter  thought, 
and  at  one  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of  ac- 
knowledging that  he  was  wrong,  and  asking  her 
forgiveness ;  but  he  soon  recovered,  and,  hav- 
ing fairly  begun  the  business  of  coming  to  a 
clear  understanding,  was  determined,  as  he 
said,  "  to  go  through  stitch  with  it." 
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"  Look  ye,  miss,"  he  resumed,  "  you  know 
all  about  me  and  my  concerns;  it  an*t  as  if 
we'd  only  met  here  yesterday,  where  nobody 
knows  who's  who.  I  made  my  proposals  in  a 
right  honourable  manner,  straightforward  and 
upright,  and  expected  to  be  treated  according ; 
th«^  business  might  have  been  settled  long 
ago,  you  know,  if  you'd  have  liked,  and  all 
going  on  comfortable  now." 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Snook,"  said  she,  somewhat 
complacently,  "  and  haven't  I  thanked  you  for 
the  preference  ?''"' 

"  Yes,  but  ^  fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,' " 
observed  Peter,  "  and  '  the  horse  starves  while 
the  grass  is  growing.'  So  come,  come,"  he 
continued  in  a  coaxing  sort  of  way,  moving  his 
chair  closer,  and  taking  her  hand  — '  come,  if 
you  've  a  mind  to  have  me,  say  so  at  once,  and 
let  us  have  done  with  it,  for  I  'm  sick  of  this 
shilly-shally  work." 

This  was  a  critical  moment  for  Miss  Bodkin. 
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She  had  in  confidence  told  the  Misses  Last  of 
her  'exchequer-bills,  and  they  naturally  had 
confided  the  secret  to  their  brother,  who  there- 
upon discovered  many  more  good  points  about 
Clarinda ;  and  on  the  very  evening  before,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  escorting  her  home,  had 
ventured  to  say  something  about  "  congenial 
souls,"  and  how  happy  he  could  have  been  if  it 
were  his  lot,  and  so  forth ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
made  a  downright  declaration,  and  the  lady, 
though  she  felt  almost  sure  that  he  soon  would, 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  dismiss  Peter  under 
such  uncertainty.  The  draper,  however,  stuck 
so  close  to  the  question,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  promise  him  a  decisive  answer  before  he  left 
Margate,  and  his  stay  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  days. 

''  Well,"  thought  Peter,  when  he  found 
himself  alone,  after  a  day  spent  as  usual  with 
the  Lasts,  "  I  shan't  be  kept  in  hot  water  much 
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longer!  Three  days — they'll  soon  be  gone! 
Come,  I  shall  make  something  by  those  ducks, 
I  'm  pretty  sure ;  and  I  've  put  this  other  con- 
cern in  a  fair  train  now — no  bad  day's  work  !" 
and,  yawning  and  stretching  himself,  he  took 
up  the  wax  light  for  which  he  had  already 
paid,  and  went  to  bed  to  dream  alternately  of 
his  beloved  and  his  ducks. 

But  he  was  not  doomed  to  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense so  long  as  he  anticipated.  At  the  very 
hour  when  he  was  thus  consoling  himself,  Cla- 
rinda  Bodkin  was  "  drinking  in,  with  eager 
ear,"  the  high-flown  rhapsodies  of  the  gallant 
shoemaker,  whose  mode  of  "  popping  the 
question"  was  so  pressing  and  persuasive,  that 
ere  they  separated  they  had  exchanged  vows 
of  mutual  affection.  In  consequence  of  that 
melting  scene,  there  came  next  morning  a  letter 
in  a  female  hand  to  "  Peter  Snook,  Esq.,"  in 
which   the  writer  informed  him   that,    having 
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reflected  maturely  upon  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  yesterday,  she  was  convinced  that 
theirs  were  not  "  congenial  souls,"  and  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  informing  him  of  it.  She 
should  always,  she  said,  be  happy  to  hear  of 
Mr.  S.'s  welfare,  and  at  some  future  time,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  to  meet  him  as  a 
friend;  hut  for  the  present  begged  to  decline 
his  visits. 

Peter  read,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  more  vio- 
lently than  ever,  and  scratched  his  head,  and 
cut  himself  in  shaving,  and  walked  about  the 
room,  and  (though  it  was  not  his  usual  habit) 
swore  a  little,  and  did  divers  other  things 
which  men  are  apt  to  do  when  in  a  state  of 
vexation  or  perturbation.  At  length  he  was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  the  letter  was  a  hoax 
played  upon  him  by  the  Lasts,  as  he  had  ob- 
served that  the  young  ladies  were  in  more  than 
usual  high  spirits  on  the  preceding  evening. 
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So  he  resolved  to  go  and  receive  his  dismissal, 
if  it  must  be  so,  from  the  proper  lips  of  Miss 
Bodkin  herself.  He  was  received  by  her  ap- 
prentice, and  informed  that  she  was  ''not  at 
home,*"  and  it  was  very  uncertain  when  she 
would  return ;  but  that  she  had  left  word, 
if  he  called,  to  say  she  had  written  to  him. 
The  yacht  for  that  day  had  sailed;  but  he 
packed  up  to  make  all  ready  for  the  next,  and 
then  strolled  about  upon  the  sands,  in  his 
"  shabby""  travelling  dress,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  desponding  lover.  In  the  evening,  he  some- 
how instinctively  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
Fort,  and  there  his  mortification  reached  its 
climax.  The  Lasts  and  the  faithless  Bodkin 
were  there,  all  more  dashing  and  noisy  than 
ever.  They  passed  close  by  him,  without  the 
smallest  token  of  recognition ;  but,  after  they 
had  gone  a  few  steps,  a  loud  laugh  burst  upon 
his  ear,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
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their  merriment.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  he  then  wished  himself  a  foot  higher, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  science  of  boxing. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  the  shock 
which  he  received  at  that  moment  was  so  exces- 
sive as  completely  to  change  Peter's  character, 
and  decide  the  course  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  Peter  left  Margate,  on  the  morning 
after  he  had,  as  he  said  he  would,  "  settled  the 
hash,"  he  and  his  fellow-passengers  were  as-  ,  ^ 
sured  of  a  quick  passage,  as  there  was  "  a  good 
side-wind."  Still,  however.  The  Rose  in  June 
pursued  a  most  zig-zag  course,  and  for  many 
weary' hours  he  had  the  unpleasant  sight  of  the 
Church,  and  Hooper's  Mill,  and  the  scene  of 
his  recent  misfortunes,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
vessel  and  then  on  the  other,  as  if  they  changed 
their  position  on  purpose  to  annoy  him.  There 
was  likewise  a  considerable  deal  more  motion 
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than  he  had  experienced  in  his  former  voyage ; 
and  when  a  merry  young  sailor  took  the  helm, 
and  seemed  to  be  more  engaged  in  joking  with 
some  of  "  the  gentlemen  from  town"  than  with 
his  business,  Peter  began  to  feel  "  uneasy  in 
his  mind."  "  I  wish,"  said  he  to  a  sedate- 
looking  fellow-passenger,  "  that  we  had  a 
steadier   driver  —  I    hope   he   won''t   overturn 

us  r 

These  were  the  first  words  he  had  uttered  to 
any  one,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  they  pro- 
duced a  rude,  boisterous  laugh  from  the  person 
addressed,  as  well  as  among  the  bystanders. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  had  conspired  against  him ; 
but,  as  great  troubles  deaden  the  edge  of  minor 
inflictions,  he  passed  over  this  unseasonable 
mirth  without  inquiry,  and  relapsed  into  his 
former  taciturnity,  brooding  over  the  change 
in  his  prospects  caused  by  the  cruel  and  faith- 
less Miss  Bodkin. 
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As  evening  advanced,  the  wind  veered  round 
to  the  westward  till  it  became  decidedly  against 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  "  lie  to  "  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night,  which  he 
spent  upon  deck,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
heat  and  other  inconveniences  of  a  crowded 
cabin.  A  bed  was  out  of  the  question,  as  there 
were  many  ladies  on  board,  so  he  continued  to 
walk  to  and  fro  till  nature  demanded  repose, 
and  then  laid  himself  down  in  a  corner,  and 
was  visited  by  a  sort  of  dog's  sleep,  from  which 
he  arose  at  sunrise  very  little  refreshed. 

During  the  whole  of  the  second  day.  The 
Rose  in  June  continued  to  "  tide  it "  up  the 
river,  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  dropped  her 
anchor  in  the  evening  off  Greenwich. 

"  I  shall  not  go  ashore,"  said  Peter  to  him- 
self; "  I've  spent  money  enough  on  this  trip. 
There'll  be  a  bed  for  me  now  the  ladies  are 
gone,  and  nothing  more  to  pay.     Besides,  we 
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shall  get  to  Billingsgate  while  I  'm  sleeping, 
and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  home  and 
dress,  and  go  into  the  city  and  borrow  the  trifle 
I  may  want  for  Pester  and  Co/s  bill  that 
comes  due  the  day  after  to-morrow.  As  for 
the  others,  that  come  due  next  week,  hang 
'em  !  I  must  manage  as  well  as  I  can.  If  I 
had  but  those  exchequer-bills  for  a  fortnight 

or  so  of  Miss  Bod Pshaw  !  let  her  and  her 

bills  go  to  Jericho  !" 

When  a  man  is  crossed  in  love,  or  visited 
with  any  other  severe  aflliction,  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  him  to  have  some  sort  of  busi- 
ness which  must  be  attended  to;  occupation 
forms  a  kind  of  "  safety-valve"  that  prevents 
the  heart  from  breaking.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  actresses,  and  milliners,  and  doctors, 
and  lawyers,  and  young  men  engaged  in  trade, 
seldom  die  of  love. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  passengers  who 
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were  for  going  ashore  had  left  the  vessel,  Peter 
was  meditating  almost  entirely  upon  his  own 
affairs;  that  is,  those  of  his  shop,  the  cruel 
cause  of  his  recent  expenses  and  mortifications 
forcing  herself  in  only  now  and  then  by  way  of 
parentheses.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  pro- 
cess of  his  cogitations,  and  on  that  head  there 
are  divers  opinions,  it  was  evident  that  he  de- 
rived much  satisfaction  from  them.  He  had 
been  sitting  perfectly  still  for  several  hours  on 
the  stern  of  the  ship,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  he  suddenly  rose  up,  rubbed  his  hands, 
chuckled  to  himself,  and  began  briskly  to  walk 
the  deck.  His  presence  had- been  forgotten  by 
the  young  clerks  and  shopmen  whose  holiday 
was  so  agreeably  lengthened  by  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  but  his  altered  conduct  now  attracted 
their  attention,  and,  after  a  brief  consultation, 
they  invited  him  to  ''  make  one'"*  at  a  pic-nic 
supper  which  they  purposed  forthwith  to  hold 
in  the  cabin. 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Peter ;  "  I  Ve 
eaten  nothing  hardly  to-day.  The  hot  weather 
took  away  my  appetite,  I  believe;  but  I'm 
pretty  peckish  now,  and  horribly  thirsty." 

The  former  was  doubtless  a  good  sign,  as  it 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  dying  and 
despairing  lovers  of  either  sex  are  very  small 
eaters.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  form  any  con- 
clusion respecting  our  hero'^s  state  of  mind 
from  the  latter  symptom,  inasmuch  as  cer- 
tain novel-writers  have  pathetically  informed 
us  that  the  principal  personages  of  their  story 
have  had  their  throats,  tongues,  and  the  roofs 
of  their  mouths  '-'  parched,"  and  all  in  conse- 
quence of  those  untoward  events,  or  awkward 
misunderstandings,  to  which  heroes  and  he- 
roines of  romance  are  peculiarly  liable  in  the 
course  of  their  loves  and  lives. 

Cloths  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  hues,  were 
spread  upon  the  long  table  in  the  best,  or  seven- 
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shilling  cabin.  Baskets  were  opened,  and  their 
contents  deposited  alike  on  the  said  cloths,  or 
on  what  few  spare  dishes  could  be  mustered,  or 
on  pieces  of  paper  in  which  they  had  been  pack- 
ed for  the  voyage;  what  was  wanting  in  ele- 
gance was  made  up  by  joviality  and  noise. 
Peter  "  peeked'*''  a  little  at  the  remains  of  a 
fowl  and  a  slice  of  ham,  and  then  most  unro- 
mantically  proceeded  to  moisten  his  "  parched" 
mouth  with  a  copious  libation  of  bottled  stout. 
Then  he  "  pecked""  again,  and  so  on  alternately, 
till  he  became  as  merry  as  his  companions. 

After  supper,  when  songs  went  round,  and  it 
came  to  his  turn,  although  he  had  no  preten- 
sions to  either  voice  or  ear,  he  struck  off  with 
"  Giles  Scroggins''s  Ghost,"  which  he  chose 
because  Miss  Bodkin  disliked  it  exceedingly, 
and  denounced  it  as  very  low  and  vulgar. 
Had  she  been  present,  he  could  not  more  spite- 
fully have  roared  it  through ;  but  the  cabin, 
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when  it  had  ceased  to  ring  with  his  discords, 
rang  with  applauses.  His  oddity  of  style  was 
taken  for  huniour,  and  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  very  comical  gentleman. 

"  Am  sorry  we  haven't  seen  more  of  you 
during  the  voyage,"*'  said  his  neighbour  on 
the  right ;  "  how  was  it  you  didn't  join  us 
before?" 

"  Couldn't  stand  the  heat,"  replied  Peter. 
"  The  cabin  is  a  little  more  wholesome  now ; 
but  last  night  there  was  such  a  st " 

"  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  ex- 
claimed his  new  acquaintance;  "  mind  King 
Charles's  rule  — '  No  old  grievances  !'  But  it 's 
your  call,  and  the  president  is  speaking  to  you, 
though  it  *s  impossible  to  hear  what  he  says 
while  there's  so  much  noise;"  and  he  himself 
began  to  increase  it  immediately  by  calling  out, 
"  Silence  !  silence  !  —  support  the  chair  !" 
.    Peter  selected  as  his  successor  his  opposite 
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messmate,    who  was  a  stout,   pudding-headed 
personage,  with  a  rubicund  nose,  small  eyes, 
and  an  immense  mouth,  all  symptoms  of  good 
fellowship.     After  a  few  apologies,  stating  that 
he  feared  he  had  taken  cold,  and  so  forth,  the 
said  individual  was  "  prevailed  upon  to  favour 
the  company   with    '  The    Storm,' ''  which  he 
stormed  through  with  a  strength  of  lungs  and 
lack  of  harmony  equal  to  any  itinerant  vender 
of  ballads  within  the  bills  of  mortality.     The 
applauses    which    he    received     were     almost 
equally  uproarious,  and  similar  tokens  of  ap- 
probation   were    subsequentl}'-    bestowed    upon 
other   gentlemen,   who    evidently   belonged   to 
the  same  school  of  music.     At  length  one  or 
two   "  broke   down"   in    the   middle   of  their 
ditties,  and  "  tried  again*"  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.    And  then  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  at  a  duet ;  and  the  style  in  which  "  De- 
serted by  the  waning  moon"  was  howled,  af- 
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forded  evident  signs  that  "  the  feast  of  reason" 
was  on  the  wane  also. 

Peter  now  began  to  feel  '*  gapish,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  and  therefore  prudently  resolved 
to  "  turn  in,"  there  being  several  empty  berths ; 
but,  after  rolling  about  a  few  minutes,  he 
"  turned  out"  again,  not  quite  in  so  compla- 
cent a  mood  as  when  he  entered.  For  this 
change  of  purpose  he  had  three  reasons  (it 
would  be  well  if  we  had  always  as  many  for 
our  fits  of  inconstancy) :  — in  the  first  place, 
there  remained  a  select  few  at  table  resolved 
apparently  to  drain  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
dregs,  and  to  let  all  within  hearing  know  of 
their  jollity ;  secondly,  the  bed  in  which  he 
sought  repose  bore  sundry  unsavoury,  olfac- 
tory, and  visible  tokens  of  having  been  recently 
occupied;  and,  thirdly,  he  felt  himself,  as  he 
said,  *'  queerish,"  either  from  the  second  rea- 
son or  the  supper  he  had  eaten.     So  he  "  turn- 
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ed  out**'  hastily,  and  went  upon  deck  to  take  a 
little  air,  thinking  that  it  would  do  him  good. 

Now  Peter  was  in  his  habits  extremely 
steady  and  regular,  and  seldom  went  beyond  a 
pint  of  porter  with  his  evening  meal ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  what  with  his  "  horrible" 
thirst,  and  the  charm  of  society,  after  enacting 
the  misanthrope  for  two  previous  days,  he 
must  have  swallowed  several  days'  allowance. 

"  I  can't  think  what 's  the  matter  with  me," 
said  he  to  the  person  who  had  been  his  right- 
hand  neighbour,  and  who  now  sat  wrapped  up 
in  one  of  the  sailor's  watch-coats  upon  a  bench 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

"  ArVt  you  well  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  No,"  said  Peter,  "  I  can't  say  I  am  quite. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  eating  that  gentle- 
man's cold  duck,  in  the  nankeens." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  the  other. 
'^  But,  come !  messmate  !  never  mind  that ;   I 
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can  settle  that  business  for  you  !"  And  taking 
out  a  '  pocket  pistol '  filled  with  brandy,  he 
poured  some  into  a  cup  which  was  fitted  to  its 
top.  "  There,  put  that  down  your  neck,  my 
boy  !"  he  continued  ;  "  1 11  warrant  that  '11 
make  all  right.  I  was  no  great  shakes  myself 
just  now.  DonH  be  afraid;  I've  got  pretty 
nigh  a  bottle  below.''' 

With  a  little  persuasion  Peter  was  induced 
to  apply  the  remedy,  and  after  making  a  few 
wry  faces,  and  declaring  that  it  had  taken  his 
breath  away,  he  walked  once  or  twice  up  and 
down  the  deck  with  his  new  friend,  and  avowed 
that  he  felt  himself  quite  well  again. 

"  I  'm  sure  it  must  have  been  that  duck," 
said  he ;  ''I  took  nothing  else  that  could  have 
disajjreed  with  me." 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  observed  his  com- 
panion. "  But,  talking  of  ducks,  ar'n't  you  in 
the  linendrapery  line  ?  I  should  think  so  by 
one  or  two  things  you  said  to-night." 
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Peter  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added, 
that  he  never  made  a  mystery  of  who  he  was, 
as  he  had  no  occasion,  being  able  to  pay  every- 
body twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  his  new  acquaintance. 
"  I  'm  in  the  house  of  Jobb,  Flashbill,  and  Co. 
You  know  our  concern,  I  dare  say  .?" 

"  I  've  heard  of  the  firm,"'  replied  Peter, 
"  but  never  did  anything  with  them." 

"  Well,  there  's  no  harm  in  trying,"  said  the 
other  :  "  come  and  see  what  we  've  got.  You 
don't  see  such  a  stock  every  day,  I  '11  promise 
you.  We  Ve  got  some  particularly  prime 
ducks  just  now,  and  can  do  'em  low." 

"  Hem  !  ahem  !  I  feel  somewhat  queerish 
again,"  observed  Peter  ;  "  but  never  mind,  I 
dare  say  it  will  go  off  presently.  Let  me 
see,  what  were  you  saying  ?  Oh,  ducks. 
Why,  no ;  I  *m  overdone  with  ducks  just 
now." 

VOL.  II.  M  N 
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Capital  that!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "that's 
one  of  the  best  bon-mots*!  ever  heard.'' 

"  Bone  what  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

"  Overdone  with  duck  !  He,  he,  he  !"  ejacu- 
lated his  new  friend.  "  Hang  me,  if  I  ever 
heard  a  better  thing  !  Come,  you  shall  have 
another  sip  of  brandy  after  that,  anyhow." 

Peter's  unconsciousness  of  his  own  wit  might 
perhaps  be  caused  by  certain  qualms,  which  he 
again  felt  rising,  but  they  were  assuredly  the 
inducement  for  his  accepting  another  dose  with- 
out hesitation,  though  this  time  the  cup  was 
filled  to  the  brim.  This  change  in  the  quan- 
tity of  his  prescription  was  made  by  his  ad- 
viser in  order  to  show  his  liberality,  and  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  a  person  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  a  customer  to  his  "  house."  As 
it  was  night,  and  the  patient  being  in  a  hurry 
to  stop  what  was  going  forward  within,  he 
waited  not   to   examine,  but   put  the   cup  to 
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his  mouth  and  swallowed  the  whole  contents. 
Much  gasping  followed  ;  and  no  great  marvel, 
for  the  medicament  being  administered  in  a 
utensil  of  a  conical  shape,  he  had  now  taken  at 
least  four  times  as  much  as  before.  His  new 
friend  stared,  but  did  not  choose  to  say  any- 
thing lest  he  should  appear  mean  ;  but,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  their  conversation  soon 
began  to  flag,  and  then  to  be  very  incoherent 
on  the  part  of  our  luckless  draper.  Like  most 
men  in  his  situation,  he  talked  most  about 
what  he  understood  least,  and  though  so  re- 
cently alarmed  lest  the  vessel  should  be  "  over- 
turned,"" he  now  unfortunately  felt  his  courage 
at  such  a  pitch  that  he  declared  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  added, 
that  perhaps  he  might  one  of  these  days.  At 
length,  his  wearied  companion,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  him  below  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck,   contrived  to  lift  him  into 
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the  boat  which  was  on  deck,  and  then  covering 
him  well  with  the  sailor's  coat,  left  him  to 
himself. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  fellow,"  stammered 
Peter  ;  "  that 's  very  kind  of  you,  1 11  intro- 
duce you  to  my  intended  —  no  —  she  go  to 
Jericho  !  Don't  know,  though  —  think  it 's 
only  a  dream,  somehow.  Usen't  to  be  so  — 
White  Conduit  House — Bagnigge — can't  think 
what 's  come  to  the  people  !  Well,  well  —  see 
in  the  morning ;  — wish  the  ducks  were  at  Jeri"* 
— humph  !  here 's  a  long  bump  in  the  bed  — " 
and  so  on  he  continued  to  talk  incoherently 
till  he  fell  asleep. 

Now  too  much  supper,  and  too  much  after 
it,  are  apt,  they  say,  to  produce  unpleasant 
dreams,  and  that  which  befel  Peter  might  have 
been  so  engendered.  As  nearly  as  can  be  col- 
lected from  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  it 
was  in  this  wise  : — 
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He  first  imagined  himself  to  be  in  his  shop 
in  Bishopsgate  Street,  but  that  it  was  wonder- 
fully enlarged  in  its  dimensions.  The  small 
parlour  at  the  back,  and  the  whole  ground- 
floor  of  a  large  house  behind,  were  laid  into 
one.  His  stock  was  immense,  and  instead  of 
being  assisted  by  only  Ephraim  Hobson,  he 
had  in  addition  half  a  score  dashing  young 
shopmen  on  his  side.  On  the  opposite  side 
Mrs.  Snook,  alias  Miss  Clarinda  Bodkin,  was 
equally  busily  engaged,  and  assisted  by  an 
equal  number  of  smiling  nymphs,  adroitly 
measuring  out  ribbons,  laces,  &c.  The  whole 
shop  was  crowded  with  customers.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight,  and  Peter  was  in  his  glory. 
Then  succeeded  a  series  of  triumphs  incident 
upon  his  exalted  position.  Mr.  Coddle  made 
his  entry  obsequiously,  and  solicited  him  to 
buy  a  bale  of  ducks. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do  at  a  word,  neigh- 
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bour,"  said  Peter,  looking  round  triumphantly; 
"  things  arVt  like  as  they  used  to  be,  you  see : 
"  I  *11  take  all  you  Ve  got  if  you  '11  take  off 
five  per  cent,  for  cash  down.  That 's  the  way 
I  like  to  do  business." 

"  Give  me  a  check,  and  have  done  with  it." 

The  bargain  was  immediately  closed,  and 
Mr.  Coddle  waddled  out,  bowing,  and  struck 
with  astonishment  and  respect.  Then  came 
advantageous  offers  from  Messrs.  Pester  and 
Co.  whose  bills  were  wont  to  pester  him  so. 
All  sorts  of  bargains  came  to  his  hands ;  and 
his  shopmen,  ever  increasing  in  number,  could 
scarcely  manage  to  hand  them  quick  enough 
across  the  counter  to  his  impatient  customers. 

"  Hurra  !"  exclaimed  Peter  ;  "  that 's  your 
sort !"  And  striding  over  to  the  haberdashery 
side  of  the  shop,  he  addressed  his  better  half: — 

*'  What  do  you  say,  now .''  Didn't  I  tell 
you  we  should  make  a  good  thing  of  it  ?     This 
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is  better  than  reading  about  '  Charlotte  and 
Water,'  or  'Joe  Andrews/  or  'Pummeller,'  arVt 
it  ?  No  need  to  stir  about  your  teapot  with  a 
spoon  now  to  make  it  hold  out ;  no  need  to  go 
trapesing  through  the  mud  all  over  the  town  to 
cheapen  an  end  of  muslin.  Ah  !  you  were  a 
tight  hand  at  a  bargain,  I  remember.  Never 
mind  —  like  you  the  better  for  it.  That's  the 
way  to  get  on.  So  was  I,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
been  here  else.  Pretty  sight,  the  shop  !  ar'n't 
it  ?  Might  wait  long  enough  now,  if  we  waited 
till  there  was  nobody  in  it,  to  court  one  another 
across  the  counter.  Remember  that  time,  eh?" 
"  La  !  Mr.  Snook  !"  exclaimed  the  visionary 
lady,  "  how  can  you  be  so  vulgar  ?  I  declare 
you  quite  shock  my  feelings ;  you  know  how 
delicate  and  sensitive  they  are.  And  before  so 
many  people  too  !  What !"  she  continued, 
raising  her  voice  to  an  angry  pitch — "  What ! 
do  you  mean  to  insinuate   that  I  ever   came 
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a  courting  you  ?  You !  You  indeed  !  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  it !  You!  that  let  your 
umbrella  and  your  brown  paper  parcel  with 
your  best  clothes  tumble  into  the  water,  and 
took  a  black  beetle  for  a  rhinoceros  ?  You ! 
that  hired  a  po-shay,  and  then  threw  it  in 
my  teeth !  You !  that  spent  five-and-twenty 
pounds  somehow,  and^then  insinivated  it  was 
all  along  of  me !  No !  I  despise  all  such 
meanness  !  No  !  As  I  writ  you  word,  '  once 
for  all,  ours  are  not  congenial  souls.' " 

As  she  commenced  with  the  well-known  eja- 
culation, Peter  began  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
what  appeared  around  him,  and,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, a  mist  seemed  to  arise  and  gradually 
obscure  the  forms  of  the  shadowy,  smiling 
nymphs,  and  smirking  shopmen.  The  cus- 
tomers likewise  vanished.  He  was  alone  with 
the  incensed  Bodkin  !  Her  eyes  flashed,  as  he 
had  once  before  seen  them,  when  her  apprentice 
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cut  a  veil  which  lay  unnoticed  beneath  some 
muslin.  But  when  she  pronounced  the  two 
last  fatal  words  from  the  letter,  "  congenial 
souls,"  shop,  shopmen,  nymphs,  and  customers, 
were  all  lost  in  oblivion,  and  Bishopsgate  was 
no  longer  the  scene.  "  A  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  his  dream !"  He  was  suddenly 
whisked  off  to  Dandelion,  and  found  himself 
sitting  on  one  side  of  Miss  Clarinda,  the  strap- 
ping shoemaker  being  on  the  other,  bending 
forward,  looking  him  fiercely  in  the  face  and 
vociferating — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?''"' 

Fortified  either  by  the  brandy  or  his  recent 
imaginary  exaltation,  Peter,  instead  of  talking 
about  being  ''  twitted,"  boldly  replied — 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  you  Ve  an  impertinent 
fellow,  and  if  you  give  me  any  more  of  your 
nonsense  I  '11  let  you  know  who  ""s  who." 

"  Will  you  .?"  rejoined  the  bootmaker. 
M  5 
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"  That 's  what  I  will,''  said  our  valiant  hero. 
"  Go  home  with  you,  do !  Go  back  to  your 
cobbling,  and  botch  up  the  shoes  that  your 
customers  are  waiting  for,  instead  of  idling 
your  time  here  and  pretending  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Anybody  may  see  with  half  an  eye  what 
you  are." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Last  rose  up  and  began  to 
square  his  elbows,  and  Peter,  mighty  in  his 
own  imagination,  likewise  "  got  upon  his  pins." 
Then  the  scene  of  action  seemed  to  be  removed 
to  the  Fort,  and  he  heard  the  whizzing  and 
buzzing  of  ten  thousand  cockchafFers  flying 
past  and  around  him.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, by  them  or  the  assembled  crowd,  he  stood 
up  manfully  by  himself,  shouting  — 

"  Where  is  the  fellow  ?     Let  him  come  on  !" 

"  I  'm  a  coming  !"  cried  his  antagonist ;  and 
Peter  beheld  with  dismay  that  he  advanced, 
supported   on    either   side    by   Miss   Clarinda 
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Bodkin  and  her  crony,  Miss  Becky  Last. 
Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  fight  it  out 
desperately,  and  being  possessed  of  the  dream- 
er's usual  power  of  jumping  over  people's 
heads,  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a  victory. 
Then  the  fight  commenced.  There  was  much 
sparring  and  science  displayed  on  both  sides, 
but  he  appeared  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and  was 
just  about  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by 
leaping  over  his  antagonist's  head  and  attack- 
ing him  in  the  rear,  when  he  felt  himself  forci- 
bly held  down.  There  arose  loud  cries  of 
"  Foul  !  Foul !""  but  nobody  came  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  cruel  Miss  Bodkin  and  her 
particular  friend  Miss  Becky  had  seized  him 
by  the  hair,  and  hung  upon  him  behind,  thus 
holding  him  back  in  a  position  wherein  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  himself,  while  his  detested 
rival  advanced  and  appeared  ready,  according 
to  his  own  phrase,  to  "  settle  the  hash." 
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Then  it  was  that  Peter,  for  the  first  time, 
thought  of  prudence.  If  he  should  be  obliged 
to  keep  his  bed  at  Margate,  who  was  to  provide 
for  Pester  and  Co.'s  bill  in  London  ?  It  was  a 
serious  question.  If  the  bill  was  dishonoured, 
his  credit  would  be  ruined,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  his  speculations  about  both  sides 
of  the  shop.  So  fear  came  suddenly  upon  him, 
and  he  cried  out — 

"  If  you  strike  me  I  '11  send  for  a  constable !" 

"  Take  that  then  f  replied  the  shoemaker, 
giving  him  a  violent  slap  on  the  cheek,  while 
his  head  was  held,  as  if  in  a  vice,  by  the  two 
amazons — "and  that!"  continued  his  adver- 
sary, saluting  his  other  cheek  in  a  similar  way. 

"  There's  no  standing  this!"  exclaimed 
Peter,  excited  again  to  desperation,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  consequences — "  Pester  and  Co. 
may  go  to  Jericho !"  and  he  struggled  violently 
to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  two  fair 
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detainers.  "  Let  me  go,  will  you  ?"  he  cried. 
But  no,  it  was  in  vain ;  he  found  it  impossible 
to  move.  His  breath  likewise  appeared  to  be 
stopped  ;  the  number  and  buzzing  of  the  cock- 
chafFers  seemed  to  increase  tenfold ;  his  ears 
were  ringing  with  strange  noises,  and  his  ad- 
versary's formidable  fists  were  flourishing  me- 
nacingly close  to  his  face.  The  climax  had 
arrived :  summoning  all  his  energies,  he  made 
a  convulsive  effort,  threw  himself  forward,  and 
struck  out  right  and  left  with  his  utmost 
strength ;  his  knuckles  rattled  against  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and  he  awoke. 

Where  he  had  got  to,  and  how  he  came 
there,  he  could  not  for  a  while  conceive ;  but, 
when  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  close  of  his 
evening's  carousal  stole  upon  him,  and  he  felt 
himself  shivering  from  the  cold  night-air  and 
the  heavy  dew,  he  resolved  to  get  up,  and  go 
below  for  shelter. 
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There  are  divers  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
awkward  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  Perhaps  he 
was  yet  tremulous  from  the  recollection  of  his 
dream  ;  possibly  he  had  not  slept  off  the  effects 
of  the  brandy;  it  might  be  that  he  did  not 
previously  observe  in  what  position  the  boat 
was  placed;  or  he  might  have  been  only  half 
awake.  Without  farther  inquiry,  then,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  observed  on  one  side  of  his 
couch  strong  ropes,  by  which  he  might  enable 
himself  to  get  out,  whereas  there  were  none  on 
the  other.  So  he  naturally  chose  the  least  dif- 
ficult way  of  extricating  himself  from  a  mass 
of  sails  and  cordage  in  which  he  was  entangled. 
Seizing  hold  of  a  rope,  he  shook  his  legs  till 
they  were  free,  and  then  jumped  upon  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and  as  the  reader  knows  that  that 
is  placed  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  he  will 
understand   where   the   luckless   draper   stood 
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when  he  mounted.  For  a  second  or  two  there 
was  a  vibration ;  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case 
what  direction  he  would  take ;  but  in  another 
second  the  balance  preponderated  outwards, 
and  down  fell  Peter  into  the  Thames. 

The  noise  of  his  plunge  aroused  a  sailor  who 
was  dozing  out  his  watch  before  the  mast. 
The  cry  of  "  A  man  overboard  !"  awakened 
the  sleepers :  a  general  uproar  succeeded.  The 
boat  was  got  out ;  but  the  tide  had  borne  away 
the  object  of  their  search.  No  traces  of  him 
were  to  be  found,  and  his  late  jovial  com- 
panions huddled  together  to  lament  the  fate 
of  "  the  comical  gentleman  who  sang  ^  Giles 
Scroggins's  Ghost.' " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  morning  following  the  events  related 
in  the  last  chapter,  Ephraim  Hobson  was  lying 
awake,  ruminating  upon  the  probability  of  his 
obtaining  a  holiday  likewise  on  his  master''s 
return.  To  this  indulgence  he  thought  himself 
entitled,  not  only  from  his  length  of  service, 
but  because  he  had  latterly,  in  anticipation  of 
their  "  being  pressed  for  money"  when  the 
heavy  bills  came  due,  exerted  himself  strenu- 
ously and  successfully.  The  latter,  he  well 
knew,  was  the  strongest  of  all  recommendations, 
and  during  the  previous  week  he  had  been  so 
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fortunate  as  to  collect  sundry  small  sums  which 
were  inscribed  as  "  doubtful  debts"  in  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  last  year's  stock-taking. 

"  Then,"  continued  Ephraim,  "  trade  is  as 
flat  as  ditch-water  this  hot  weather,  and  half  a 
hand  might  do  what  we  \e  got  to  do ;  and  as 
that  Miss  Bodkin  is  at  Margate,  there  won't  be 
her  to  take  master  out.  I  can't  think  what  he 
can  see  in  her,  not  I ;  but  that 's  no  business 
of  mine.  A  haberdashery-side  indeed !  much 
she  '11  mind  it,  I  '11  warrant ! — if  no  more  goods 
are  sold  than  she'll  sell,  it  had  better  be  shut 
up  at  once.  She's  always  gadding  about  some- 
where; the  only  way  to  keep  her  at  home 
would  be  to  set  up  a  circulating  library,  and 
stock  the  shelves  with  books  about  love,  and 
murder,  and  old  castles  full  of  thieves  and 
ghosts.  A  plague  on  the  women !  what  can 
possess  'em  to  keep  reading  such  nonsense  till 
they  're  frightened  out  of  their  wits  ?     If  ever 
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I  get  a  wife Hullo!  what  now?   what  in 

the  world  can  all  that  ringing  be  about  at  our 
door?  one  would  think  the  house  was  a-fire ! 
Ay,  ay,  pull  away !"  he  continued,  as  the  au- 
thoritative pulling  of  the  bell  was  repeated, 
"  Pull  away  I  I  '11  be  bound  to  say  old  Molly 
won't  come  a  bit  the  faster  for  that.  I  suppose 
it 's  our  first-floor  lodger  come  from  Vauxhall 
or  somewhere  else.  Those  custom-house  clerks 
have  fine  times  of  it,  half  the  day  to  themselves 
pretty  well,  and  nobody  to  ask  questions ;  if  I 
was  to  stay  out  till  this  time  in  the  morning, 
what  a  precious  rumpus  there 'd  be  !" 

When  old  Molly  had  dressed  herself,  and 
gone  down  stairs  at  her  usual  slow  pace, 
Ephraim  turned  upon  his  pillow  to  enjoy  him- 
self a  little  in  that  half-oblivious  state,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  which  has  not  inaptly 
been  termed  "  fools'  paradise."  He  had  just 
caught   a  glimpse   of  the  fag-end  of  his  last 
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dream,  when  the  door  of  his  room  was  gently 
opened,  and  he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  well- 
known  voice  exclaim, 

"  What !  not  up  yet,  Hobson,  this  fine 
morning  ?  it 's  going  on  for  seven  o'clock  !'' 

"  La !  master,  is  it  you  ?""  cried  Ephraim, 
tumbling  with  alacrity  out  of  his  paradise. 
"  I  thought  the  ships  never  come  up  the 
river  of  a  night,  for  fear  of  running  agin  one 
another." 

"  Well,  you  see,  here  I  am,"  said  Peter. 
"  Come,  tumble  up  as  quick  as  you  can,  for 
we  shall  have  a  busy  day  of  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  replied  Ephraim ; 
*'  we  Ve  had  little  enough  to  do  since  you  've 
been  gone.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  are  out 
of  town.  Hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  time  of 
it,  sir.?" 

"  Pretty  middling,"  said  Peter.  "  Musn't 
grumble,  though ;  made  a  good  thing  of  it  at 
last." 
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Ephraim  thought  this  must  allude  to  his 
master's  having  "  settled  the  hash"  to  his  own 
satisfaction  with  Miss  Bodkin,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  get  up  a  congratulatory  speech  ; 
but  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  remained 
silent. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  whacking  whole- 
sale order  for  exportation  ?'*  exclaimed  Peter, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

<«  Why  it 's  quite  out  of  our  line,"  observed 
Ephraim;  *' there's  the  Custom  House  and 
the  Excise  —  I  'm  sure  /  don't  know  how  to  go 
about  it." 

"  They  go  to  Jericho !"  said  his  master — 
"  leave  that  to  me."" 

"  Perhaps  our  lodger  could  put  us  in  the 
way,"  hinted  the  shopman. 

"  Not  a  word  to  ani/hody  about  the  matter  !" 
exclaimed  Peter,  with  unusual  emphasis ;  "  it 's 
such  an  opportunity  as  don't  come  often  in  a 
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man^s  lifetime.  There's  a  captain  of  a  ship  — 
he's  the  owner  of  her  too;  but  never  mind, 
there  an't  time  to  enter  into  particulars  now, 
but  you  'll  know  all  by  and  by ;  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  so  come  along." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  both  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  shop  below.  The  master  went 
round,  and  taking  the  greater  proportion  of 
goods  from  each  shelf,  piled  them  on  the 
counter,  and  said  they  must  be  packed  im- 
mediately. At  first  Ephraim  Hobson  bestirred 
himself  with  great  alacrity,  and  filled  several 
large  deal  boxes  which  had  long  stood  empty 
in  the  shop,  though  strongly  corded,  in  order 
to  appear  as  if  filled  with  Irish  linens ;  but  as 
the  piling  process  continued  to  go  on,  he  be- 
came alarmed, •and  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you'll 
empty  the  shop  !  — people  will  think  you  're 
going  to  run  away." 

"  They  go  to  Jericho  !"  exclaimed  the  master ; 
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*'  never  you  mind,  I  '11  leave  enough  for  to-day, 
1 11  warrant/' 

"  We  never  can  do  it  ourselves/'  observed 
Ephraim ;  "  hadn't  we  better  send  'em  to  a 
packer,  and  have  'em  done  properly  ?" 

This  was  objected  to  by  the  draper,  for  fear 
that  his  extraordinary  order  should  be  noised 
abroad,  and  excite  some  troublesome  competi- 
tion ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  ordered  Hob- 
son  not  to  go  on  with  his  packing  during  the 
day,  unless  he  could  contrive  to  fill  a  case  or 
two  unobserved  in  the  little  back-parlour. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  get  taken  in,  master," 
said  Ephraim,  as  they  were  at  breakfast ;  "  this 
outlandish  trade  is  not  always  the  safest." 

"  No  danger  of  that,"  was  the  reply;  "  I 
shall  go  with  'em  myself  to  the  ship,  and  not 
leave  a  pen'orth  without  the  money  ;  that  is, 
good  bills,  bankers'  acceptances.  I  've  seen  'em. 
Master  Ephraim  —  all  right,  my   lad!     But, 
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talking  of  acceptances,  I  must  go  into  the  city 
and  borrow  a  check  of  somebody,  to  make  up 
Fester's  bill  for  to-morrow." 

"  I  don''t  think  you  '11  want  much,  sir,"  ob- 
served Hobspn,  with  a  self-complacent  air, 
"  I  Ve  been  looking  up  the  longwinded  ""uns, 
you  see,  since  you  Ve  been  gone,  and  have  got 
Shy's  money  and  Shack's  account,  which  we  'd 
pretty  well  given  up  for  a  bad  job,  and  one  or 
two  more.  There,  there 's  the  list,  and  there 's 
the  key  of  the  strong-box,  where  you'll  find 
the  money,  besides  what  I  've  took  at  the 
counter." 

The  master  seemed  well  pleased  at  all  this, 
and  shortly  after  went  out,  saying,  that  he  was 
going  into  the  city,  and  didn't  know  what  time 
he  should  be  back ;  but  that  whatever  goods 
might  be  "  sent  in,"  were  to  be  left  untouched 
till  his  return. 

About  noon  on  the  same  day,  the  clerk  of 
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Messrs.  Jobb,  Flashbill,  and  Co.,  who  had  been 
so  liberal  with  his  brandy,  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  scarcely  yet  settled  to  business,  and 
musing  over  the  untimely  fate  of  "  the  comical 
gentleman  who  sang  '  Giles  Scroggins'  Ghost.' " 
He  had  related  the  awful  occurrence  to  his 
fellow-clerks  and  warehousemen,  and  all  agreed 
that  it  was  very  shocking ;  and  the  old  porter, 
who  stood  listening  in  the  rear,  observed,  that 
''  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  drinkers 
of  spirity  liquors." 

It  appeared  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Rose 
in  June  at .  Billingsgate,  the  only  articles  of 
unclaimed  luggage  were,  an  empty  provision 
basket,  an  umbrella,  and  a  brownpaper  parcel 
containing  two  nearly  new  pea-green  coats  with 
velvet  collars  (one  of  them  being  very  much 
stained),  and  sundry  articles  of  wearing  appa- 
rel, some  marked  with  the  letters  P.  S.,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  initials  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  individual ;  these,  with  the  information 
that  he  was  in  the  linendrapery  line,  given  by 
the  gentleman  with  the  pocket-pistol,  formed 
the  only  clue  to  direct  farther  inquiry. 

Messrs.  Jobb,  Flashbill,  and  Co.'s  warehouse- 
men, as  "  business  was  rather  slack*"  that  morn- 
ing, took  to  searching  the  London  Directory 
for  P-Ses,  but  the  number  of  Smiths  alone 
rendered  their  task  very  formidable :  they, 
however,  persevered,  and  had  noted  a  consi- 
derable list  of  drapers,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly roused  by  an  exclamation  from  the 
counting-house,  while  the  warning-bell  of  the 
warehouse-door  announced  the  entrance  of 
some  person  at  the  same  moment. 

"  There  he  is !"  cried  the  clerk,  turning 
pale,  "  or  else  it  is  his  ghost !" 

On  came  the  figure,  gliding  solemnly  in  the 
"  dim,"  but  not  "  religious  light,"  between 
piles  of  boxes  and  bales  of  linendrapery,  till  it 
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reached  the  doors  of  the  counting-house,  where 
it  stood  still,  and  looked  round,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  one. 

"  I  believe  it  is  me  that  you  want,"'  stam- 
mered the  clerk. 

"  Yes,  you  are  the  man,  sure  enough,''  said 
the  figure,  "  I  know  you  by  your  voice ;  but 
this  place  is  so  dark,  there 's  no  seeing  nobody. 
Well,  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  know  I'd 
escaped  with  a  ducking,  so  I  come  to  show 
myself,  and  here  I  am,  Peter  Snook,  linen- 
draper,  Bishopsgate  Street,  at  your  service. 
How  are  ^oii,  this  morning  ?"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  across  the  desk. 

The  clerk  accepted  it  with  some  hesitation, 
but,  finding  it  not  of  that  intense  coldness 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  hands  of 
ghosts,  he  took  courage,  and  began  to  congra- 
tulate his  recent  messmate  on  his  escape,  and 
to  inquire  into  particulars. 
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"  I  was  picked  up,"  replied  Peter,  "  by  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  a  fine,  generous  fellow,  I 
assure  you ;  but  the  tale  is  too  long  for  this 
morning,  as  I  Ve  been  from  home  some  time, 
and  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  market  to- 
day ;  but  we  shall  find  time  to  chat  it  over 
soon,  I  hope,  as  I  shan''t  forget  your  kindness, 
depend  on  't. 

Here  Mr.  Jobb,  the  principal  partner  in  the 
concern,  thought  fit  to  step  forward  and  intro- 
duce himself,  saying  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  transaction,  and  begging  to  add  his 
congratulations;  and  then  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that,  if  Mr.  Snook  was  a  buyer,  their 
house  could  "  do  things  as  well  as  any  other, 
if  not  better,"  and  should  feel  very  happy  if 
they  could  make  a  beginning  with  him,  having 
"  just  now  a  choice  assortment  of  shawls,  some 
prime  ducks,"  &c.  &c. 

Peter,  at  first,  "  fought  shy,"  then  consented 
n2 
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to  look  at  several  articles,  and  ultimately  was 
persuaded  to  buy  a  considerable  lot  of  calicoes, 
ducks,  &c.  He  then  gave  a  reference  for  his 
responsibility  to  Messrs.  Pester  and  Co.  and 
others,  and  after  again  shaking  hands  with  the 
brandy-dosing  clerk,  left  the  warehouse,  being 
accompanied  to  the  street-door  by  the  delighted 
Mr,  Jobb,  shuffling,  bowing,  smiling,  and 
scraping  all  the  way. 

On  the  same  morning,  Mr.  Bluff,  the  man- 
aging partner  in  the  banking-house  where  Peter 
kept  his  cash,  was  in  his  private  counting- 
house  when  a  clerk  entered,  and  told  him  that 
Mr.  Snook  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  the  banker,  and  the 
command  was  instantly  obeyed.  "  Take  a 
seat,"  continued  Mr.  Bluff,  pointing  with  his 
pen  at  a  chair  —  "I  '11  be  at  your  service  in 
half  a  minute,"  and  he  went  on  with  his  writing 
for  about   that   time  ;  and  then,  laying  down 
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his  pen,  and  turning  sharply  round,  said  — 
"  Well,  Sir?" 

The  linendraper,  in  reply,  stated,  that  hav- 
ing been  detained  from  home  for  some  time 
by  particular  business,  he  had  been  prevented 
from  making  arrangements,  as  he  otherwise 
should  have  done,  for  meeting  certain  heavy 
bills  just  coming  due;  and  concluded  by  ask- 
ing permission  to  "  overdraw""  for  a  hundred 
.pounds  for  a  few  days. 

"  Humph  !'■*  said  Mr.  Bluff,  "  money  is  very 

scarce,    but Bless    me  !  —  yes  —  it's    he  ! 

Excuse  me  a  minute,  Mr.  Snook,  there 's  a 
gentleman  at  the  front- counter  whom  I  want 
particularly  to  speak  to ;  I  '11  be  back  with 
you  directly."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
rushed  out,  and,  in  passing  one  of  the  clerks 
on  his  way  forward,  he  whispered  — "  Tell 
Scribe  to  look  at  Snook's  account,  and  let  me 
know  directly."     He  then  went   to    the  front 
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counter,  where  several  people  were  standing  to 
pay  and  receive  money.  "  Fine  weather  this, 
Mr.  Buft.  What !  you  're  not  out  of  town, 
like  the  rest  of  them  ?"" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Butt,  who  kept  a  thriv- 
ing gin-shop,  *'  no,  I  sticks  to  my  business  : 
'  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines'  —  that 's  my 
maxim.  Wife  up  at  night — I  up  early  in  the 
morning." 

The  banker  chatted  and  listened  with  great 
apparent  interest,  till  the  closing  of  a  huge 
book,  on  which  he  kept  his  eye,  told  him  that 
his  whispered  order  had  been  attended  to.  He 
then  took  a  gracious  leave  of  Mr.  Butt,  and 
returned  back  to  the  counting-house  with  a 
slip  of  paper,  adroitly  put  in  his  hand  while 
passing,  on  which  was  written,  "  Peter  Snook, 
Linendraper,  BPgate  Str.  old  acco*.  small- 
increasing  gradually — bal^^  153/.  155.  6d. — very 
regular."     "  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  Mr. 
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Snook,'"  said  he,  "  but  we  must  catch  people 
when  we  can.  So  you  've  been  out  of  town, 
you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Peter, "  I  Ve  been  to  Margate.'"* 

"  Margate  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  BlufF,  looking 
bluffer  than  usual ;  "  why,  all  the  world  goes 
to  Margate,  I  think,  when  they  ought  to  stop 
at  home  and  mind  their  business." 

"  Ay,  but  I  went  there  to  mind  my  bu- 
siness,"" rejoined  Peter. 

"Humph!  that's  different,"  said  the  half- 
propitiated  banker;  "  what  was  it — to  get  rid 
of  some  bad  stock  ?     Not  a  bad  debt,  I  hope .?" 

"  No,  sir,  neither,"  replied  Peter,  smiling  ; 
"  it  was  to  add  to  my  stock,  and  my  capital 
too,  sir.  I  went  there  to  see  a  young  lady 
who " 

"  Oho !  oho !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bluff,  "  a  lady  in  the  case.  Got 
some  money,  I  hope  ?''"' 
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"  Why,  I  expect,"  said  Peter 

"  Expect !"  cried  the  banker,  "  that  won't 
do,  Mr.  Snook — must  make  certain  beforehand. 
Great  expectances  at  the  death  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  aged  forty  —  eh  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  better  than  that  anyhow,"  replied 
the  draper  ;  "  she 's  her  own  mistress,  and  has 
got  her  money  in  exchequer  bills,  all  in  her 
own  hands." 

"  That 's  more  like  the  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Bluff.  "  Well,  what  is  it  you  were  saying 
you  wanted  us  to  do  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  overdraw  just 
for  a  few  days,"  replied  Peter. 

"  How  much .?" 

«  A  hundred." 

"  Won't  fifty  do  .?" 

"  No,  not  quite,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  and  don't 
come  bothering   us   often,    so    I    suppose   we 
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must  not  be  too  particular  with  you  for  this 
once.'** 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Peter.  "  You  may 
rely  upon''t  I  '11  set  all  straight  again  before 
the  week 's  out,  if  possible." 

"  Well,  well,  good  morning  to  you,  Mr. 
Snook,"  said  the  banker,  waving  his  hand  to 
denote  that  the  interview  was  finished  ;  —  "  and 
mind,"  he  added,  "  don't  lose  sight  of  the 
exchequer  bills." 

About  twenty  minutes  after  this  transaction, 
as  Mr.  Butt  was  making  his  way  up  Holborn 
Hill  towards  his  wine  and  brandy  vaults,  he 
was  overtaken  and  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who 
said,  "  I  believe,  sir,  your  name  is  Butt  ?''"' 

"  You  believe  perfectly  right,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  the  same  gentleman  that  I  saw 
speaking  with  Mr.  Bluff,  the  banker,  just  now, 
when  I  was  in  his  back  counting-house.'^"  in- 
quired the  stranger. 

♦  N  5 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Butt ;  "  we  sometimes  has 
a  bit  o'  chat  together  when  I  goes  into  the  city 
with  money.  I  never  sees  him  otherways 
though,  and  might  wait  long  enough  afore 
he  M  come  to  my  shop  to  chat  there." 

"  Why,"  observed  the  stranger,  laughing, 
"  if  he  were  to  visit  your  house  often  in  that 
way,  I  look  upon 't  you  'd  very  soon  move  your 
account." 

''  Egad !"  cried  Mr.  Butt,  "  you  have  me 
there,  sure  enough  ;  can't  say  as  I  should  like  to 
bank  much  with  some  of  our  regular  customers  ! 
he,  he,  he  ! — Come,  I  owe  you  one  for  that !" 

'*  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you  're  a  man 
of  business  and  so  am  I,  and  I  'm  pinched  for 
time  this  morning ;  so,  to  come  to  the  point,  I 
was  just  going  to  your  house,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Bluff,  to  give  you  an  order 
for  a  hogshead  of  the  best  gin." 

"  Very  much  obliged  to  you  and  Mr.  Bluff 
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too,"  said  the  spirit-dealer,  touching  his  hat  for 
the  first  time;  "  you  may  depend  on  having  a 
good  article." 

"  Why,  the  case  is  this,"  resumed  the  stran- 
ger, "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
article,  and  must  rely  upon  you :  it 's  for  a 
shipping  order  that  I  've  got,  and  if  you  do  the 
thing  well,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  us  both, 
and  we  may  have  larger  dealings  together." 

''  Well,  you  shall  taste  what  I  have,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Butt,  "  and  then  you  '11  see." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  his  new  customer,  "  it 's 
quite  out  of  my  line ;  besides,  if  I  was  to  drink 
of  a  morning,  I  should  be  ill  all  day." 

"  Humph  !"  thought  the  gin-shop  keeper, 
"  I  don't  like  you  the  worse  for  that  as  a 
wholesale  customer ;  but,  if  all  my  retail  friends 
were  to  take  such  a  fancy  into  their  heads,  it 
would  make  a  precious  sight  of  difference  in 
my  returns !" 
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When  they  reached  the  "  wine  and  brandy 
vaults,''  the  stranger  was  ushered  into  the  pri- 
vate bar-parlour,  and  gave  instructions  when 
and  where  the  cask  was  to  be  sent,  and  how  di- 
rected, in  a  very  precise  and  tradesmanlike 
manner.  He  then  said  significantly  that  Mr. 
BlufF  was  his  banker,  and,  on  taking  leave, 
gave  as  his  address  a  printed  card,  on  which 
appeared,  "  Peter  Snook,  linen  and  muslin 
warehouse.  No.  — ,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,''' 
&c.  &c. 

"  Humph  !"  said  Mr.  Butt  to  himself,  when 
his  fresh  customer  was  gone,  "  a  linendraper 
order  a  hogshead  of  the  best  gin  ! — it 's  a  rum 
go !  Must  be  at  Queenhithe  to-night  too ! 
It 's  a  shipping  order,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  '11  be 
on  the  safe  side,  at  any  rate :  I  '11  go  back  into 
the  city,  and  have  a  bit  of  talk  about  him  with 
Master  BlufF — well  know  who's  who.  No, 
no,  Bill  Butt  an't  a  young  un,  to  be  done 
with  fair  words." 
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But,  just  as  he  had  come  to  this  resolution, 
a  roasted  shoulder  of  mutton,  hissing  hot,  with 
a  copious  supply  of  onion-sauce,  was  placed 
upon  the  table.  It  was  his  favourite  dinner, 
and  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  appetite 
by  his  walk,  so  he  sate  himself  down,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  Mrs.  Butt's  superintendence 
of  the  cooking  department,  and  by  so  doing, 
and  his  customary  glass  of  brandy  and  water 
afterward,  made  it  four  o'clock  ere  he  reached 
the  city. 

Mr.  BlufF  was  absent,  being  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  on  some  subject  relative  to  paper- 
money  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  consequently  his  return  at  any 
reasonable  hour  was  not  to  be  expected.  Mr. 
Butt  therefore  opened  his  business  to  the  clerks, 
and  ascertained  that  Peter  Snook  was  really 
with  the  banker  at  the  time  mentioned,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  regular,  steady  man,  and  an 
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old  customer  of  the  house ;  so  he  went  home, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  walk,  and  resolving 
to  execute  his  order  in  a  manner  likely  to 
''  merit  future  favours." 

Besides  these  transactions,  there  were  on  that 
eventful  morning  divers  others,  of  more  or  less 
importance,  in  all  of  which  Peter  Snook  is  re- 
presented as  the  principal  person  ;  but  we  pass 
them  by,  partly  because  they  were  of  an  appa- 
rently regular  mercantile  nature,  containing  no- 
thing likely  to  interest  the  reader,  but  principally 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  again. 

Ephraim  Hobson,  when  left  with  the  shop  to 
himself,  marvelled  exceedingly  at  the  occur- 
rences of  the  morning,  and  was  lost  alternately 
in  visions  of  hope  and  fear  consequent  upon 
the  "  whacking  order"  which  his  master  had  so 
unexpectedly  received.  Now  Hobson  was  one 
of  the  good  old  school  of  faithful  servants,  and 
felt  a  real  interest  in  his  employment ;  to  him 
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might  justly  be  applied,  with  the  change  of  a 
letter,  what  has  been  so  often  said  and  sung  of 
a  thorough-bred  seaman — he  was  "  all  as  one 
like  a  piece  of  the  shop."  His  eye  watched 
every  shelf,  and  if  there  were  now  and  then  a 
few  "  old  shop-keepers"  thereon,  it  certainly 
was  not  because  he  did  not  seek  every  opportu- 
nity of  *'  pushing  them  off."  A  rainy  day  or  a 
bad  debt  affected  him  grievously,  and  he  once 
lost  his  appetite  for  a  whole  week,  because  he 
had  induced  Peter  to  trust  a  person  who  proved 
not  to  be  trustworthy. 

"  If  this  thundering  order,"  thought  he, 
"  should  turn  out  to  be  all  a  hoax,  or  master 's 
been  laid  hold  on  by  a  set  of  swindlers,  why  it 
will  be  all  up  with  him !  I  've  a  great  mind 
to  tell  some  of  his  friends ;  but  then  he  says  he 
shan't  leave  the  goods  without  the  money,  and 
he  has  seen  the  bills  —  perhaps  they're  for- 
geries.    If  they  're  respectable  people,  it 's  very 
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odd  they  didn't  give  their  orders  to  some  re- 
gular wholesale  concern,  instead  of  applying  to 
a  retail  shop  in  Bishopsgate  Street :  I  don't 
half  like  the  looks  of  it,  and  that's  the  truth. 
And  yet,  if  I  was  to  tell  anybody,  and  it  should 
be  a  good  thing,  and  he  should  lose  it,  why  I 
should  never  forgive  myself;  and  such  an 
order  needn't  go  a-begging,  there 's  plenty  as  'd 
jump  at  it." 

Here  his  soliloquy  was  terminated,  and  his 
astonishment  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  cart  laden  with  goods  from 
Messrs.  Jobb,  Flashbill,  and  Co. 

"  More  ducks !"  thought  Ephraim ;  "  why 
we've  got  more  already  than  we  shall  sell  for 
this  twelvemonth  !  But  I  suppose  they  're  for 
the  shipping  order — heigho  !" 

The  goods  were  deposited  on  the  counters 
and  on  the  floor,  and  the  cart  went  oiF;  but 
scarcely  had  it  disappeared,  ere  a  porter,  heavily 
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laden  with  fresh  purchases,  entered  the  open 
doorway,  and  when  he  was  gone  in  came  ano- 
ther and  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  shop  be- 
gan to  look  really  like  a  wholesale  warehouse. 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  said  the  bewil- 
dered shopman.  But  he  had  no  time  to  pursue 
his  cogitations,  as  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  the  various  commodities  of  this  new  stock 
corresponded,  in  quality  and  quantity,  with 
their  respective  invoices.  As  he  was  thus  busily 
occupied  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  but  no 
Peter.  As  this  was  not  unusual,  he  felt  no 
surprise,  but  took  his  solitary  meal  in  haste, 
and  then  returned  to  his  employment,  to  which 
he  stuck  close  till  six  oVlock,  when  his  master 
made  his  appearance  in  unusually  high  spirits. 

"  Well,  Ephraim,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this 
looks  something  like  business !  you  haven't 
had  such  a  job  this  many  a  day  !  Shop  looks 
well  now,  eh  .^" 
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"  You  know  best,  sir,"  replied  Hobson ; 
"  But,  hang  me !  if  I  an't  frightened.  When 
we  shall  sell  all  these  goods  I'm  sure  I  can't 
think.  You  talked  of  having  a  haberdashery- 
side  to  the  shop ;  but,  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate, 
we  shall  want  another  side  for  ourselves ;  I  'm 
sure  I  don't  know  where  Miss  Bodkin  is  to  be 
put." 

"  She  go  to  Jericho !"  said  Peter,  contempt- 
uously. "  As  for  the  goods,  my  boy,  they'll 
all  be  gone  before  to-morrow  morning.  All 
you  and  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  pack  'em  up ; 
so  let  us  turn  to  and  strap  at  it." 

Packing  was  Ephraim's  favourite  employ- 
ment ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  set  to 
work  with  a  heavy  heart.  His  master,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and 
corded  boxes,  sewed  up  trusses,  and  packed 
huge  paper-parcels  with  a  celerity  and  adroit- 
ness truly  wonderful. 
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"  Why,  you  don't  get  on,  Hobson !''  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  see  what  I  've  done  !  Where's  the 
ink-pot? — oh,  here  it  is!"  and  he  proceeded 
to  mark  his  packages  with  his  initials  and 
the  letter  G  below.  "  There,"  he  resumed, 
"  P.  S.  G. ;  that 's  for  me  at  Gravesend.  I  'm 
to  meet  the  captain  and  owner  there ;  show  the 
goods — if  there's  any  he  don't  like,  shall  bring 
'em  back  with  me ;  get  bills — bankers*  accept- 
ances for  the  rest ;  see  'em  safe  on  board  then 
—  but  not  before,  mind  that.  Master  Ephraim  ! 
No,  no,  keep  my  weather-eye  open,  as  the  men 
say  on  board  the  Rose  in  June.  By  the  by,  I 
haven't  told  you  yet  about  my  falling  over- 
board whap  into  the  river." 

"  Falling  overboard !"  exclaimed  the  asto- 
nished shopman,  quitting  his  occupation  to 
stand  erect  and  listen. 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  continued  Peter  —  "  see  it  won't 
do  to  tell  you  long  stories  now.     There — mark 
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that  truss,  will  you.  Know  all  about  it  some 
day.  Lucky  job  though  —  tell  you  that;  got 
this  thundering  order  by  it.  Had  one  tumble, 
first  going  off,  at  Margate.  Spoilt  my  pea- 
green — Never  mind:  that  was  a  lucky  tumble, 
too.  HadnH  been  for  that,  shouldn't  so  soon 
ha"*  found  out  the  game  a  certain  person  was 
playing  with  me.     She  go  to  Jericho  !" 

But  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  fa- 
vourite expression,  Ephraim  Hobson  has  since 
declared  he  should  have  doubted  his  master's 
identity  during  the  whole  of  that  evening,  as 
there  was  something  very  singular  about  him ; 
and  his  strength  and  activity  in  moving  the 
bales,  boxes,  and  trusses,  were  such  as  he  had 
never  previously  exhibited.  The  phrase  con- 
demning this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  or 
person  to  "  go  to  Jericho,"  was  the  only  ex- 
pression that  he  uttered,  as  the  shopman  said, 
"  naturally  ;"  and  Peter  repeated  that  whim- 
sical anathema  as  often  as  usual. 
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It  would  lead  us  somewhat  out  of  our  way 
to  inquire  why  he  and  divers  other  persons 
should  have  chosen  Jericho  as  the  place  of 
deposit  for  all  that  they  hold  in  dislike  or  con- 
tempt, while  others  select  Bath  as  their  ideal 
Gehenna,  and  others  give  a  decided  preference 
to  Jerusalem.  All  that  we  shall  venture  to 
gay  on  the  subject  is,  that  if  the  objurgations 
of  the  said  individuals  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  three  aforesaid  cities  would  soon  in- 
crease strangely  in  population,  and  be  consi- 
derably overstocked  with  strange  commodities. 

"  I  can't  think  what's  become  of  Bill  to- 
day," said  Ephraim ;  "  I  haven't  seen  him  since 
the  morning.  He's  always  out  of  the  way 
when  he's  wanted.  He  might  have  helped  us 
a  little." 

This  Bill  was  an  errand  boy,  usually  in 
waiting  to  carry  out  small  parcels,  but  who, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  sent  home 
for  a  holiday  by  Peter,  who  replied— 
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"  No,  no  —  boys  are  of  no  use  but  to  go 
blabbing  about.  I  want  to  keep  this  business 
snug :  nobody  knows  of  it  but  you  and  I. 
I  mean  to  astonish  the  natives.  When  I  come 
back,  my  boy,  with  the  mopusses,  we  '11  see  if 
we  can't  do  a  good  stroke  of  business  in  the 
wholesale  line,  instead  of  spending  half  an 
hour  telling  crammers  over  the  counter,  to  sell 
half  a  dozen  yards  of  muslin  to  such  folks  as 
Miss  Bod She  go  to  Jericho  !" 

Hobson  now  once  more  ventured  to  hint 
that  the  extraordinary  speculation  in  which 
they  were  engaged  might  not  turn  out  so  ad- 
vantageously as  his  master  anticipated ;  but 
his  master  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  he  said,  and 
they  went  on  with  their  packing  till  it  was 
dusk,  and  then  a  cart  stopped  at  the  door. 

"  How  now  V  exclaimed  Ephraim,  "  no  more 
goods,  I  hope." 

"  No,''  replied  Peter,  "  that's  come  to  take 
some  of  'em  off." 
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As  he  spoke,  two  immense  porters  entered 
the  shop.  Hobson  described  them  as  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  men  he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 
Under  the  master'*s  directions,  they  took  up 
Mr.  Coddle's  bale  of  ducks,  and  carried  it  out 
as  if  it  were  a  featherbed  ;  then  followed  that 
of  Messrs.  Jobb,  Flashbill,  and  Co. ;  then  a 
box  of  Irish,  and  other  heavy  articles.  The 
cart  was  loaded  in  a  twinkling,  and  drove  off. 

"  There,  my  lads,"  said  Peter,  giving  some 
money  to  the  porters,  "  go,  and  get  some  beer 
at  the  public-house  opposite ;  and  keep  your 
eyes  upon  my  door,  and  be  ready  to  load  the 
next  cart,  as  I  don't  want  to  have  the  way 
blocked  up.'"*  When  the  men  were  gone,  he 
continued — "  That's  the  way  to  do  business, 
Ephraim  !  —  all  arranged  beforehand.  Carts 
come  every  quarter  of  an  hour :  no  bustle ; 
all  ready :  up  with  the  goods,  and  off !  No, 
no,  I  didn't  serve  as  warehouseman  three  years 
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for  nothing,  with  Doall,  Pushit,  and  Sellaway  : 
I  'm  up  to  the  wholesale,  you  see." 

Ephraim  stared,  and  sighed,  and  groaned, 
and  puffed  at  his  work  ;  and  cart  succeeded 
cart,  till  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  the  shop 
was  entirely  cleared,  save  a  few  piles  of  shawls 
and  printed  calicoes  upon  the  counter,  and  here 
and  there  small  lots  of  cut  goods  upon  the 
shelves. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  two  hackney-coaches 
here  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Peter  ;  "  you  go  in 
one,  and  I  in  the  other.  You  '11  see  me  off,  won't 
you  ?  We  shall  take  these  prints  and  shawls 
loose ;  they  '11  be  all  ready  to  show  the  captain." 

"  Hadn't  T  better  go  with  you  to  Gravesend, 
sir,"  asked  Ephraim.  "  It 's  no  use  for  me  to 
stay  here  and  keep  shop,  with  nothing  to  sell ! 
I  might  be  of  some  use  to  you  there." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Peter,  "  you  must  get 
through  to-morrow  as  well  as  you  can.    You  '11 
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manage  very  well  by  covering  up  the  shelves. 
There 's  nothing  doing  now  in  the  retail,  you 
know,  and  if  anybody  wants  anything  you 
havenH  got,  tell  'em  you  'U  be  sure  to  have  it 
by  the  next  day.  I  shall  be  back  again  then  ; 
and  if  I  don'^t  bring  back  any  goods  with  nie, 
shall  go  into  the  market  again.  But  I  'd 
almost  forgot  Pester''s  bill :  I  ""U  write  a  cheque 
for  that.     I  \e  set  all  right  at  the  banker's."" 

The  cheque  was  written,  the  hackney-coaches 
arrived,  and,  when  laden  with  the  shawls  and 
printed  calicoes,  and  Mr.  Peter  Snook  in  one 
and  his  shopman  in  the  other,  drove  off,  the 
two  huge  porters  riding  with  the  coachmen  ; 
and  thus  they  arrived  at  a  wharf  near  Queen- 
hithe  in  the  city,  where  they  found  that  all  the 
goods  previously  sent  were  already  embarked 
in  the  hold  of  a  long-decked  barge  which  lay 
near  the  shore,  and  communicated  with  it 
by  means   of  a  strong   plank.     The   hackney- 
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coaches  were  emptied  in  a  trice,  and  their  con- 
tents deposited  by  the  two  huge  porters  with 
the  rest  of  the  cargo. 

'*  Is  the  cask  of  gin  on  board,  Nick  ?"  roared 
Peter,  in  a  tone  that  made  Ephraim  start. 

"  Ay,  ay,  master,  and  it 's  a  thumper  too,'' 
was  the  answer  from  the  barge. 

"  That's  your  sort,"  said  Peter;  "  blue  ruin 
for  ever  !  Well,  Hobson,"  he  continued,  "  what 
are  you  thinking  about  ?  You  seem  struck  all 
of  a  heap." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  'm  thinking 
about,*'  replied  the  bewildered  shopman ;  "  I 
seem  as  if  I  was  dreaming  !" 

"  Well,  come  aboard,"  said  Peter  —  "  come, 
and  let'  us  take  a  parting  glass  together,  and 
wish  me  success.  I  'm  sure  you  must  want 
something  after  the  hard  work  we  've  had." 

Nothing  could  be  more  correct,  for  the  poor 
fellow  was  quite  exhausted,  and  had  several 
times,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  won- 
dered that  his  master  had  not  proposed  taking 
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refreshment ;  but  he  was  too  proud,  as  he  said, 
"  to  give  out,*'  and  he  thought  he  could  "  stand 
it  the  longest  of  the  two."" 

Peter  led  the  way  boldly  along  the  plank, 
and  Ephraim  followed  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, till  they  stood  safely  on  board  the  barge, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  a  dark -looking 
man,  who  ushered  them  into  the  cabin,  and 
inquired  what  they  would  like  to  take. 

"  Have  you  got  any  hot  water,  Nick  ?" 
asked  Peter. 

"  I  should  think  so,""  replied  the  man,  with 
a  smile. 

"  What  say  you  to  rum  and  water,  Hob- 
son  ?'''*  inquired  Peter. 

'•  Anything  you  please,  sir,*"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  feel  as  if  I  really  did 
want  something." 

"  Have  we  time  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  Nick  ?" 
asked  Peter.  * 

"  Why,  you  must  be  quick  about  it,  master,'' 
said  the  man,  "  for  the  tide's  pretty  near  upon 
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the  turn.  But  you  *d  better  eat  a  bit  first, 
and  here 's  some  mutton  chops  and  kidneys,  all 
smoking  hot." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  opened  a  small 
iron  door  close  to  the  stove  which  stood  in  the 
cabin,  and  taking  out  the  said  delicacies,  placed 
them  on  the  table  with  a  quickness  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  tavern  waiter.  Some 
one  from  the  deck  handed  him  a  pot  of  porter 
at  the  instant  he  had  finished,  and  so,  as  if  by 
magic,  Ephraim  saw  a  good  supper  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  most  welcome. 

"  Come,  let  us  begin,"  said  Peter ;  "  no 
ceremony  —  we  've  no  time  to  lose  :  '  time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man,'  you  know.  You  see 
I  sha'n't  have  bad  quarters  here." 

Ephraim  required  little  pressing,  for  his 
breakfast  and  dinner  had  both  been  very  hasty 
and  light;  and  hard  work  and  hard  living 
together  are  apt  to  leave  a  vacuum,  which 
most  hard-working  people  are  glad  to  take 
the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  filling;  so 
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Ephraim  ate  and  drank,  and  the  more  he 
did  in  that  way,  the  more  plausible  appeared 
unto  him  his  master's  speculation  ;  insomuch 
that,  after  the  porter  was  finished,  and  he  had 
taken  a  glass  or  two  of  punch,  he  began  to 
exult  about  what  Mr.  Newcome,  at  the  under- 
selling, ticketing  shop,  would  say,  when  he 
found  what  a  business  they  ""d  been  doing. 

"  Come,  hand  your  glass  this  way,  Hobson,'' 
said  Peter,  "  we  '11  have  a  bumper  toast.  Here 's 
success  to  my  worthy  friend,  the  captain  and 
owner  of  the  Deluder.  You  '11  join  us  in  that, 
won't  you,  Nick  ^  Come,  hand  out  another 
glass." 

"  Ay,  with  all  my  heart !"  replied  the  man, 
grinning. 

"  The  captain  and  owner  of  the  what .?"  ex- 
claimed Ephraim. 

"  The  Deluder,"  replied  Peter. 

"  1  don't  like  the  name,"  said  Ephraim. 

"  She  's  a  tight  ship,  for  all  that,"  observed 
Peter. 
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"  And  has  bothered  many  a  one  out  of  their 
plain-sailing,  self-conceited  notions,"  added 
Nick,  with  his  usual  grim  smile ;  "  there  are 
some  pretend  to  find  fault  with  her,  but  they 
trim  their  sails  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
for  all  that." 

Ephraim  still  objected  to  the  name;  but  the 
punch  smelt  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  he  was 
still  thirsty,  so  he  drank  the  toast,  and  then 
volunteered  another  bumper  to  his  master's 
safe  voyage  and  speedy  return. 

"  You  're  a  hearty  good  fellow !"  said  Peter, 
*'  so  here 's  to  you  !  and  I  wish  you  may  have 
the  same  luck  yourself  some  day.  Hullo ! — 
the  bowl's  out!  Give  us  another,  will  you, 
Nick?" 

''  Ay,  ay,  master,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  Ve  had  quite  enough,  thankee,  sir," 
said  Ephraim  ;  "  besides  there  won't  be  time." 

"  Time  go  to  Jericho!"  exclaimed  Peter — 
*'  How's  the  tide,  Nick.?" 
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"  All  right,  master,"  replied  the  man,  "  we've 
a  good  half-hour  yet ;  I  only  said  what  I  did 
to  hurry  you  a  bit.  Besides,  what  need  we 
care  about  the  tide?  we're  not  in  one  of  your 
wherries,  and  can  shoot  the  bridge  without 
your  knowing  anything  about  it.  There,  sir — 
there's  the  punch,  and  I 've  mixed  it  just  the 
same  as  that  you  praised  so  much  last  niglit." 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  this 
second  bowl,  Ephraim  Hobson's  recollection 
appears  to  have  become  exceedingly  confused. 
He  remembered  something  about  being  very 
jocular  himself,  and  that  his  master  was  yet 
more  so;  they  sang  songs,  and  drank  toasts, 
and  shook  hands,  and  every  now  and  then  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  boon-companion  was 
somebody  else,  and  not  Peter  Snook  the  linen- 
draper.  Thus  time  passed  till  near  midnight, 
when  they  drank  to  their  next  merry  meeting, 
and  then  Nick  took  him  up  in  his  arms  as  if 
he  had  been  an  infant,  and  carried  him  along 
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the  plank  to  the  wharf,  where  he  set  him  down, 
and  left  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home 
as  he  could. 

How  he  subsequently  found  the  road  to  Bi- 
shopsgate  Street  he  never  could  tell,  but  re- 
membered waking  as  if  from  a  dream,  and 
finding  himself  by  the  kitchen- fire  in  a  chair, 
with  old  Molly  sitting  opposite  to  him  in  ano- 
ther, and  lecturing  him  with  much  volubility 
concerning  what  a  sin  and  a  shame  it  was  to 
come  home  in  such  a  beastly  state.  It  seemed 
that  the  poor  fellow  at  first  began  stammering, 
and  endeavouring  to  argue  the  point,  but,  find- 
ing himself  no  match  for  his  garrulous  oppo- 
nent, the  discussion  was  adjourned  till  the 
morrow,  and,  taking  a  candle,  he  reeled  off 
to  bed. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOTA'ME. 
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